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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clea:.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 

See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 




















Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 











SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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A New Addition to The WRITER’S DIGEST 
List of Writer’s Helps 


Dictionary of Classified Quotations 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Avent you often wanted an apt quotation to give added point to a 
statement you have just made, or to polish up a thought? No matter 
how good your memory may be, you can’t remember every good thing that 











What They Are Saying About It 
WRITERS OLD AND NEW 


Every reader will welcome the inclu- 
sion in the Dictionary of quotations 
from modern writers like Stevenson, 
Masefield, Kilmer, Francis Thomp- 
son, Tabb and Newman. Latin, Greek, 
German and French authors appear 
in good English homespun.—A MERICA. 


IDEAL ARRANGEMENT 
Intended primarily for the author, 
journalist, clergyman: and lecturer, 
this volume offers an arrangement 
that, while differing from that of 
similar reference books, is very con- 
venient.—T HE CONTINENT. 


IT’S COMPLETE 
Intended primarily for the use of 
those who write, speak, or teach. 
Every speaker and writer has often 
felt the need of just such a book as 
this. The method of arrangement is 
commendable. Nearly two thousand 
separate subject headings are em- 
ployed, together with an index of 
subject headings with cross-references 
and a list of authors, with dates of 
birth and death—JouRNAL or N. Y. 
State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

FOR EVERY WRITER 
It includes the best and most useful 
of old familiar quotations and also 
contains thousands of new ones. 
Every writer and every speaker should 
have this book upon his study table.— 
EbUCATION. 














has been said by others, or always recall, 
just when you want it, a quotation that you 
do remember. 


As Indispensable as a Dictionary 


Whether you write fiction, poetry, plays, humor 
or feature articles, you need Benham’s Dictionary 
of Classified Quotations at your elbow—because 
from it you may dig at random and always bring 
up a sparkling gem of thought. Apt quotation is 
an art in itself. Every great writer has owed 
a very considerable part of his success to his 
ability to use just the right quotation at just the 
right time. And this monumental work places 
at your disposal thousands of quotations from the 
great writers of all time. 

Benham Quotations is absolutely up to date, 
and therefore quotes from many modern authors 
(as well as all the older ones) who are ignored 
in- other works. Its arrangement is delightfully 
simple and convenient. Its material is arranged 
by subjects, while a masterly cross-reference 
index to authors makes it especially serviceable 
and practical for literary workers. And -more 
—its type-page is large and its type is clear, 
making it a pleasure to consult it. 

Send for it today—but don’t send any money! 


650 pages, large octavo. Bound in durable cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $5.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ss i ei as as eae eae ae —MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me my copy of Benham’s Dictionary of Classified Quotations. To 
the postman who delivers it I will pay $5.00. 


Name 


Street 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 
For May 


The contest, in which we offered three prizes—$20.00, $10.00, and $5.00—for the 
best short story, the best informative article, and the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., 
May 31st. 

After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 

Short Story: “THE GIRL WHO LOOKED LIKE EVERYBODY,” by Mrs. M. H. 

Ashman, New Orleans, La. 

Article: “THE PASSING OF THE HEARTH,” by Anna Brownell Dunaway, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Poem: “AT SUNSET,” by Sadie Emery Webster, Lyndonville, Vt. 

; Effective with the April Contest, the Photoplay Prize was dropped. In our 
opinion it 1s a waste of time and postage stamps to offer photoplay synopses or 
scenarios to producers at the present time. They simply are not buying from the 
unestablished author. 

Prizes will be awarded each month for the best 


SHORT STORY, $20.00. INFORMATIVE ARTICLE, $10.00. Poem, $5.00 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1, Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes of this Bureau. All manuscripts will 
be returned with a free, detailed criticism, except those for which prizes are awarded, which become 
the property of the Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, upon the payment of the prize awards. Prize- 
winning manuscripts will be published in THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE, the Bureau’s 96-page 
journal for writers, 

2. Short Stories should not contain more than 7,000 words; informative articles should not contain 
more than 3,000 words, and poems should not contain more than 50 lines. All stories must be 
original, never published in any form or manner. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and , addressed to 
“Monthly Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.” A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope must be enclosed for the return of the manuscript. 

4. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN. Any color of ribbon may be used, but black 
record is preferred, Any size sheet of paper may be used, but white paper, size 8% x11, is preferred. 
The name and address of the author must appear in the upper left-hand corner of the title page. Suc- 
ceeding pages must be numbered. 

5. The names of prize winners will be announced 


Scrib bler’s Own Magazine. 
ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphic: il errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

Effective July 1st, 1924, we will charge only ten cents a thousand words for Detailed Criticisms of 
short-story manuscripts under 10,000 words. Clicnts, however, must enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope with their manuscripts, Our criticisms are worth ten times the amount asked. Send in your 
manuscript today the thoroughness of our Detailed Criticism will surprise you—and be of great 
help in improving your work, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 


each month in the Writer’s Digest and the 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you-ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 








has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L, C, 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments have seen.”—S, M. N., 
Washington, D. C 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 





“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 


“One of the bes 


mouth, Texas, 





found on the market. 
times the price.’”’—J, 


tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients, 


t Courses I have 
Worth many 
L, PB. Piy- 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 











OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 


To obtain this 


that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course, These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the ange nd 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date, 


money with it. 
of the Course, $5 


list. 
find it all and mo 


fully refund your 


IN PHOTOPLA 
in your home, 











Don’t Send Any Money. 


send us the attached coupon—do not send 


to the WRITER’S DIGEST subscription 
If at the end of five days you do not 


send it back to us and we will cheer- 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 


4 


Awriter’s Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
¢? Course in’ Photoplay 
¢ Writing. I will pay the 
@ postman the complete price 

of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not wholly satisfied 
¢ with my bargain, 


Name ccccvccese ccccccceccccccce 
DE ccksticovewsseuens coccceces 


remarkable Course just sign and ¢ 
any 

Pay the postman the full price # 
, and we will add your name 
re than we claim for it, 


money. 


Y WRITING 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material, Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Frade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers. Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by i ge by Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
on and in the business management and selling of 
wor 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind t at we have ever seen. 
The hook treats every important detail of screen 
authorship.”—The posi. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


Catalogue of 25 Other 








TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 


tins. * alge THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
oy ee of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
‘ind Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Pilot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to ke track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 


book is the outcome of years of experience. 
Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.— Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Helpful Books on Request. 





Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 


papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, 


1 very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. 


own needs, 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


1000 

1000 to 2000 

2000 to 3000 

3000 to 4000 

4000 to SOGD WOPES. cc cccccccsevsveccocscssess 


travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 


be applied 


This to your 


experience can 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 40,000 words, and for verse. 


Send for full explanatory circular, 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


“Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Books At Less Than )4 Price 


An unusual chance to secure novels by masters of the craft—men like Walpole, Maxwell, 
McKenna, Swinnerton, ete—and the essays of Christopher Morley—at a bargain price. We 
want to close out our stock—and so long as they last we will mail them to you, postpaid, 
at S5c each. Just the thing for vacation reading, and for studying the technique of masters 
of story-telling. Not reprints, but in every case regular trade editions; the regular price is 


from $1.50 to $2.00. Each book in perfect condition—-not shelf worn or soiled. In ordering 


indicate on coupon the order numbers of the items selected. 


Order Order 
No, Title Author No, Title Author 
leremy : -Hugh Walpole 52 Mystery at the Blue Villa............ M. D. Post 


More Limehouse Nights. Evialaiuclccabuaeta Thomas _— 53 New . 
Mrs. Craddock ) S. Maugham 54 The Nut Cracker Frederick S. 8 me 
SMe SRO DIGS 6.6 560s iceecbrws .Virginia Woolf 55 Ben Thorpe Arthur Crabb 
Robin Linnet E. F, Benson as ns 5 Seb. oom sobs eed. weeeReae Arthur Crabb 
Sonia Married. paMetedtaunire . Stephen McKenna 57 Islz Bertha Runkle 
Shella Intervenes........+++++ ee! Stephen McKenna 58 Yellow Men Rae aia eb ipla swan \otane aieananeaae . Lane 
Sixth Sense..............+..+...Stephen ‘McKenna 59 Eve to the Richard Dehan 
Spirit of Time Robert Hichens 60 Flower O’ the ‘Lily Baroness Orczy 
SS re Robert Hichens Be ae ee Clifford Raymond 
September a Swinnerton 62 Lonely House > Lowndes 
with R Irwin Oe OIE = pia sch ewie caren saa Oa Edwin Le Fevre 
EN ee ee a A. S. Middleton 
EO CRO ees A. E, W. Mason 
Kipling 
Ha ses Liebe 
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Trimmed 
S&S ree eee e- ees Malet 
Time and Eternity Gill vert Cannan 
Light Out of the Eas R. Crockett 66 Light That Failed 
Up the Rebels.................G, A, Birmingham 67 Clan Call 

The Voyage Out. seeseeceees Virginia Woolf | 68 Gentleman of the } Pendexter 
Midst. Ree: a ee ae 69 Jacqueline of Golden River . M. Egbert 
Hidden Creek Katharine N. Burt 
Philo Gubb E. P. Butler 
Red Lady x i v 
Efficiency Edgar 
Empty Basil King 
Great eaiee Alexander Black 
PE RAWIERS IE is 6.5 orc weeigecvied Arthur W. Patterson 
ee NNR 5.6.8 k's 6 6.6.0.0: :0\6-nsw neha eee Wilkinson 
Dark Geraldine John Ferguson 
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Verena in the 
White Wasl H. A. Vachell 
Hall and the Grance...........Archibald Marshall 
Scarred Chi Will Payne 
2 MCLEE SPTING. cc iccccccccsesevces Siete Bengt 
Atlantida pidiets Pierre Benait 
Dead Command a 
Captain Mac —— ine’s Daughter....William McFee 
age a s Lane Allen 
Plum Pude ling. Christopher Morley 
Pipe fuls....... .Christopher Morley Rogues and Company Q. A. R. Wylie 
Tales from a Roll- Top” Desk... a Morley gS erie eee E. P. Oppenheim 
Rescue.... ‘ie .Joseph Conrad | Man on Horseback Achmed Abdullah 
Seeds of Enchantment. ...+e.- Gilbert Frankau SD PERU OF TIBIOS Sonic eiciccccn00ae Achmed Abdullah 
Typhoon's Secret.. sbccesete sc QL. NN. Sheridan 3 Poor Dear Theodore Florence Irwin 
Years Between..................Rudyard Kipling Alex. the Great H. C. Witwer 
E. P. Butler 5 There’s No Base Like Home 
6 Joan of the Island Barber & Holt 
he Mint he dion aeekaabera Ethel Sedgwick 
H. P. Dowst 
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Ansan Stop Homer Croy 
Turkey Bowman. . ...Homer Croy Madame 
Potash & Pe rlmutter Settle Things. ‘Montague Glass | 38 Man From Ashalma 
Rane “COMMON. i :6.055.6 6.560% a: <4 ae Hergesheimer | eT, a rere — Wallace 
RUG ARMIN 5 6. Sires). 26. 4:0: 0h. sxe 9 Sd G, Frankau | Son of Wallingford . R. Chester 
An Imperfect Mother Beresford | Hermit of Turkey Hollow 

One After Another...............Stacy Aumonier 2 Mr. Dooley 

Power of a Lie.... John Bojer 3 Pirates’ 


aZremenerous. Ground, ....005ccscccecses . Ibanez Ghosts I have 
Saint’ s P TORTESS. 6. eee e ee ee eee John Galsworthy 95 Little Back Room, The....... E. S. Chamberlayne 


Big Ring Lardner MISCELLANEOUS—70c Each. 

Mirror joan the Lz . B. Maxwell Rhymes of a Red Cross Man (Kit Bag 
cee eres A, Chamberlain | Edition) 

§ Young Im migr SRR REE nga Ring Lardner 7 eae of 

Lucas S. Brooks Edition) 

Green Bough. : : .E Temple Thurston 98 Eating in Two or Three Languages......... ( obb 
World of Wonderful ‘Reality. ..E. Temple Thurston 99 The Life of the Party Cobb 
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Writer's Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed 
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The Free-Lance Scenario Writer 


By C. GRAHAM BAKER 
Editor, The Vitagraph Company. 


[We recently sent out to the various producing companies in America a 
questionnaire concerning their attitude toward scenario material submitted by the 


free-lance writer. 
has given us permission to reprint. 


Mr. Baker accompanied his questionnaire by a letter, which he 
We reproduce it here because we feel that Mr. 


Baker’s statement covers the attitude of a great many producers who really would 
prefer to use free-lance scenarios rather than have to depend upon non-staff writers. 


—TueE EpirTor.] 


In the earlier days of this company when 
we produced subjects of various lengths, 
one of our biggest sources of supply was 
the free-lance writers. But times have 
changed, and we are now producing noth- 
ing but “specials” as the term is known. 
A “special” is a film of six or seven reels, 
with sufficient plot material, dramatic sub- 
stance and characterizations to justify that 
length of subject. It has been our experi- 
ence in the past three years that the stories 
which come from free-lance writers are 
not sufficiently strong in dramatic structure 
and theme to warrant the expenditure of 
the tremendous amount of money which is 
necessarily spent on a special. 

Naturally we turn toward the works of 
established authors for our story needs. We 
let the reading public act in the capacity 
of judges for us—for a published novel 
that is read by hundreds of thousands of 
readers all over the country is more likely 
to contain elements which will make a film 
financially successful than the average story 
from an unknown author. The former sub- 
ject reduces the element of speculation on 


our part; the latter makes it considerably 
more of a gamble. 

To make this a little more clear, let me 
emphasize the fact that films are made to 
sell at a profit, and hence we must provide 
our selling force with a sales argument— 
or a selling asset. This asset may be one 
of several things—the name of an author 
whose works are widely read and liked; 
the title of a published book which has be- 
come familiar with a large part of the 
public; or the exploitation of a produced 
play in New York or some other large 
center. Every special should contain one 
of these elements in order to pave the way 
for its sale and ultimate financial success. 

In this connection I cite the recent pro- 
ductions of this company: ‘Between 
Friends,” made from a novel by Robert W. 
Chambers—a widely-known author and a 
well-read book; “Borrowed Husbands,” 
made from a newspaper serial by Mildred 
K. Barbour—the serialization having ap- 
peared in over a hundred newspapers in the 
United States over a period of fifty or sixty 
“Let Not Man Put 
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consecutive issues; 
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Asunder,” made from a novel by Basil 
King, whose reputation is considerable; 
and numerous other subjects. We are 
commencing the production of Rafael Sa- 
batini’s “Captain Blood.” 

These few give you the type of subject 
that we are producing at the present time. 
Public interest is already aroused in these 
subjects and they are not difficult to sell. 
On the other hand, an. unknown title by an 
unknown author provides our salesmen no 
impetus—and we have to start too far back 
in our selling campaign. 

The free-lance writer, therefore, is under 
a tremendous handicap. To write a story 
as good as an established author—is not 
quite good enough. It must be far superior 
—in order that some outstandingly original 
theme or treatment—some intensely unus- 
ual dramatic situations—make up for the 
lack of the other selling assets. The aver- 
age free-lance writer sees a production on 
screen and contents himself with writ- 
But that 


the 
ing a story that is just as good. 
is not good enough. 

Then, too, most of the free-lance writers 
present their stories in too brief a form. 
For example let us say that an unknown 
writer submitted a brief synopsis of “Cap- 
tain Blood.” It would read about like this: 


Peter Blood, a doctor who had served in 
the Dutch navy around the year 1685, be- 
comes involved in the revolution in Eng-’ 
land to place the Duke of Monmouth on 
the throne. Blood is sentenced to slavery 
on the plantations in the West Indies. Here 
he falls in love with the Governor’s daugh- 
ter, steals the ship of a Spanish pirate and 
makes his escape. He becomes a pirate, and 
by his genius, becomes a notorious figure 
along the Spanish Main. Bishop, the Gov- 
ernor, seeks vengeance for slights to tis 
dignity and seeks to capture Blood and 
hang him. Blood rescues an emissary from 
the King of England, and is appointed an 
officer of the Navy. Bishop tries to trick 
him, but again Blood escapes, giving up 
his commission. He rescues his lady from 
Spaniards and then rescues the Governor of 
all the West Indies. Bishop’s thoughts of 
vengeance’ cause him to desert his post and 
Blood is appointed in his stead, and eventu- 
ally wins the girl he wants. 


This synopsis, received from an unknown 
author, is hardly inspiring enough for us 
to invest quarter of a million dollars to 
make into a production. Sabatini’s book, 
on the other hand, has a wea!th of detail, 


characterizations, situations, that will make 
it one of the big films of all times. 

In the matter of scenarios, which you 
mention in your letter, I take it to mean 
the continuities from which the directors 
direct their productions. These continui- 
ties are generally made by staff men—who 
are conversant with our needs and pur- 
poses, the amount of investment, the type 
of players to appear, the type of director, 
the equipment and numerous other detai's 
which an outside writer could not hope to 
learn. A continuity from an outside source 
would fall short in many particulars, and 
would have to be re-written by a staff man. 

This does not mean to say that we will 
not produce a story by a free-lance writer. 
It simply means that of the vast amount of 
material we receive daily, there are no 
stories which measure up to the standards 
we have set—with very few exceptions. | 
note that recently the Goldwyn Company 
came out boldly and said that they did not 
want material from free-lance writers; 
that the probability of finding one story 
did not compensate for the expense in hav- 
ing all the material read. This company 
is not quite so drastic. We do read the 
stories. Some of them require but a mere 
glance to determine their worth. But rarely 
have we found anything that attracts fur- 
ther attention. I figure that if a free-lance 
man can write a story fine enough for a 
special production, he can write one that 
will persuade a publisher to issue it as a 
book. 





EASY MONEY 
R. McCartuy 


By J. 
A little Wall Street flurry, 
Two very pleasant callers, 
And Rockefeller’s richer 
$400,000,000.00. 


A little Grub Street flurry, 

A wilting of two collars, 

And I, for these two stanzas, 
Should gain about $4.00. 


But did I? — Ask a minor bard 


What makes his “easy money” hard! 





An Easy Method of Classifying Data 


A simple and practical means of cataloging for ready reference 
important material on writing technique. 


By CORITA SHAUGHNESSY 


Much has been written concerning ways 
and means. employed by writers to pre- 
serve information and material pertaining 
to their work. Experience quickly convinces 
even the tyro that some system is necessary 
and most writers have some pet method, 
oiten worked out from their own plans. 

In taking up the study of the short story 
seriously, I followed a course that is re- 
sulting in a book of information on the 
subject that combines the best from many 
sources and authorities. Perhaps the idea, 
which is adaptable to any kind of literary 
endeavor, may be found worthy of consid- 
eration by other workers. 

| use a loose-leaf note book with unruled 
paper of sufficient weight to permit the 
typing of both sides. The first page is used 
for my reference guide as follows: 


\—Authors’ Opinions on Short Story 
Writing. 

1s—Notes on Short Story Writing. 

(—Definitions. 

I—Plot. 

'—Setting. 
and so on. 

The next page starts with the following 
heading : 

A 
\utTuors’ Opinions ON SuHort Story 
WRITING. 


My first entries were taken from “How 
To Study the Best Short Stories,” by 
anche Colton Williams, Ph.D. In each 
case the “opinion” is preceded by the 
author’s name and, when possible, the title 
of one of his or her works, as: 

l‘leta Campbell Springer. (Solitaire. ) 

( Followed by opinion. ) 
| mark the following pages that come under 

first heading with the proper letter 
and page number, as A—2. A—4u., etc. 

"he second “department” under B in- 
cludes miscellaneous notes bearing on the 
subject. Anything that I consider worth 


saving, that does not exactly belong under 
one of the other headings, finds a resting 
place here. Many extracts from J. Berg 
Esenwein’s “Writing the Short Story” that 
I consider particularly strong are ready for 
special reference in department B. The 
pages are lettered and numbered as in A and 
all other chapters, if they may be so called. 

Under C, the definitions given in “Writing 
the Short Story” are all quickly and easily 
found. Also any I discover in other works. 

The chapter on plot is of especial value. 
There are so many sources from which in- 
formation may be gathered on this subject. 
Sut I am careful to make sure that any- 
thing that enters my “Private Information 
Bureau,” as I call it, is authentic and 
practical. 

There are two features that recommend 
the loose-leaf book. 

One is that the paper may be removed 
for typing, making the book much neater 
in appearance and more easily read than the 
bound book written in long hand. 

The other is that you can keep your 
finished work together with no blank pages 
between chapters. If the chapter on plot 
ends with the sixth page and you wish to 
add more plot notes, just take a fresh sheet 
from the back of the book, mark it D—7 
and, when it is typed, insert it in its proper 
place following D—6. 

The same plan may be carried out with 
paper of any kind and size, manuscript 
paper or even the yellow paper that is often 
used for carbon copies and costs very little, 
and covers made the proper size from card- 
board or heavy paper. Strings may be used 
to fasten the leaves in the cover in place of 
rings. In this way handy records may be 
made with little or no expense for the vari- 
ous uses the writer may have for them. 

I made one in this way for newspaper 
headings, plot ideas, incidents, etc., using a 
lettered guide as in my Private Information 
Bureau, and it gives fine satisfaction. 
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Newspaper Feature Writing as 
Training for Fiction 


From a paper delivered before the School of Journalism, 
University of Missour1, May 13, 1924. 


By the Editor of THE WritTer’s Dicest. 


The newspaper feature will be vastly im- 
proved if the writer comes to it, not with 
a desire to fill space, but to develop his 
background for fiction writing. 

Now let us approach the question from 
the standpoint of this thesis and ask in 
what way feature writing can contribute 
towards one’s equipment in the way of a 
fiction background. 

l‘irst let us consider alertness of mind, 
which we touched upon. I do not believe 
| am stressing this quality too much when I 
say that mental alertness—not pertness— 
is the greatest asset an ambitious fiction 
writer can possess. That is to say, provided 
it has back of it a fair writing ability, a 
story sense and some powers of observa- 
tion. 

I have as intense a distike as anyone of 
all that is included in the American word, 
“snappy”—indeed, the snappy individual, 
with all his assertiveness and shallow ego- 
tism, could never write a short story that 
would get an editor beyond the first para- 
graph. What I am speaking of now is the 
individual who is alive, keen, quick on the 
mental draw, expressing himself in alert, 
nervous English, with clever dia'ogue and 
vivid description, his writing full of new 
and fresh figures and a!lusions that register 
because of their patness and unlookedfor- 
ness. The quality of mind that could evoive 
Irvin Cobb’s famous “privacy of a gold- 
fish” simile is precisely what I mean. 

Now supposing every feature writer in 
America approached his work with the aim 
in mind of lightening his stories as well as 
making them enlightening. Of making his 
next magazine-page story on “Esquimo 
housing problems and the evolution of the 
three-story igloo”—of making that story, 
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not snappy, nor facetious, but live and alert, 
with an unlooked-for lead that would tie 
it up with some item in the day’s news that 
wou:d engage the reader’s attention right 
off! Suppose all the feature writers in 
ikansas City, say, in writing up the death 
of the city’s most benevolent miser, instead 
of trying to run off with all the photographs 
they found in the old man’s shack, along 
with diaries and letters, and everything else 
that would keep the other fellows from a 
story—supposing every writer, instead of 
that, spent all of his energies in writing a 
story that to the knowing ones would re- 
mind them of de Maupassant, or Balzac, 
or Kipling! 

And yet—there isn’t an event of feature 
importance that, to the alert mind, can’t 
be handled in just this way... . : And | am 
firmly convinced that the writer who will 
always handle his stories in this manner will 
be, not the deep student of psychotogy, not 
the man who is full of social theories and 
always trying to draw lessons and _ point 
morals, but that a picture of him would be 
of a quick-thinking young man, with in- 
tense energy, and with a capacity for pic- 
turesque words and altusions, and to whom 
the slightest incident is charged with pos- 
sible drama. 

And (also this brings me to the point of 
sophistication which I raised), the young 
man of this picture is sophisticated. He 
may not be hard boiled—he may not be a 
four-minute egg, but he is at least a three. 
Nor do I mean that he is cynical—which he 
must not be—merely that he knows his way 
about. 

This quality of sophistication opens up 
one of the most fascinating subjects in the 
psychology of fiction—just why the reader 
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reacts so quickly to evidences of a certain 
sophistication on the part of the author— 
just why it is so difficult for him to become 
interested in a story obviously written by 
people who believe in Santa Clauses and 
fairy tales—-it is difficult to say. 

[‘lusions are very nice things to have 
about, but they are not for the writer of 
fiction—too many of them at any rate. It 
is toa very great degree a matter of respect 
that is created in the reader’s mind, I think. 
The reader pays the same homage to the 
writer who knows his way about as does 
the workingman, when addressed, to the 
man who is to the manner born. And it 
inspires confidence—the author’s detach- 
ment, his habit of not taking sides with his 
heroes and against his villains, the absence 
of editorializing his stories — the unex- 
pressed belief that heroes and villains are all 
pretty much alike, with little enough to 
choose between them. 

This, then, is the picture of the man who 
is going to write feature material that will 
be read, and that will be in the way of a 
training for his fiction work. 

Again, the feature writer must not for a 
moment drop his interest in the psychology 
of men and women. He must know the 
motives and the behavior of individuals; 
he must know the psychology of groups and 
mobs. Unfortunately the average news- 
paper worker—granting that he does get 
out of his early reporting experience all that 
he should in the way of knowing peop!e— 
iets the business rest there when he gradu- 
ates—if it is a graduation—into feature 
work. 

As a matter of fact, his study of human 
nature ought to have just started, and every 
feature should be written with a perfect 
understanding of the motives, the emotions, 
the prejudices and the mental habits of the 
man he is writing about to the extent that 
that same character will be as life-like, as 
compelling, as dramatic, and as true to 
psychological facts, as though you met him 
ina novel... . And let me digress here to 
add that the feature writer with this bigger 
conception of his job will keep up-to-date 
with developments in the field of psychol- 
He will know his William James; 
and the other pioneers, he will be familiar 


are 
ogy. 


with the work of Freud and Jung, and of 
the newer men. 

3ut—all one’s study of human nature, 
of peop‘e, of motives, and all one’s reading 
must result in achieving a distinctive point 
of view, a personal philosophy, a personal 
attitude toward life and people. This will 
not—or should not—enter one’s work as a 
thesis—a story must never be a sociological 
or an ethical tract—but the fact that you 
have a definite philosophy of life of your 
own will influence your fiction, giving it 
strength, and point, and direction, and above 
all, unity. 

A writer who advances beyond police 
court work without having acquired at least 
a working—a pragmatic, if you p!ease—at- 
titude toward life, is under a serious handi- 
cap, because all the best work and especially 
all the best fiction, is done by people who do 
have a pretty definitely organized philoso- 
phy of life, and it is with these that he has 
got to compete. 

Also I mentioned a few moments ago the 
development of the “story sense.” Now 
it is no distinction to be ab'e to sense a 
story where there is one, but it is something 
else again to find one where there isn’t. It 
is largely a matter of ingenuity in finding 
“hook-ups.” One of the most impressive 
feature stories | ever read was written by a 
man who arrived on a murder scene when 
the boys from the other papers had ran- 
sacked the scene for every possible thing 
that would furnish story material. What 
to do? He happened to observe on a shelf 
a bible, a gift to the dead man. On a fly- 
leaf the giver had expressed a hope that the 
book would serve as a light to his friend’s 
feet—just a simp‘e sentiment, but it served 
as the text for a story that to this day is 
talked about on the chain of newspapers 
to which he belongs. 

Let me observe that the search for a 
“hook-up” for a feature involves the same 
thought processes that are required to build 
a fiction plot. First is the idea, or theme— 
which is not so difficult. Then, however, 
must be found a story to carry it, a peg to 
hang it on, meaning a search for a plot, with 
suitab!e characters to carry it along. And 
every hour that is spent in wracking the 
brain for a “story” or hook-up for your 
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feature is just so much training in “story”- 
finding for your fiction. 

And lastly, we come to the business of 
writing, the sheer ability to put words and 
phrases together in such a compelling man- 
ner that they will tell one’s story clearly 
and vividly—but that will do more: That 
wil tell that story with what in music we 
call “over-tones,” but that in writing has 
to do with feeling and color and “touch.” 
I am not going to give a lesson in vocabu- 
laries, but I do want to make a plea for 
simple words and the utmost simplicity in 
putting them together. Anglo-Saxonize 


your vocabulary to the last degree possible, 
not only because everybody will then under- 


stand you, but because your prose will then, 
and then only, take on beauty—color and 
feeling and rhythm, and all those other 
qualities that go to make up a distinguished 
fiction style. ... 

In these remarks I have not attempted to 
offer any suggestions covering the actual 
technique of writing the feature article, but 
I hope I have suggested how feature writ- 
ing can be made the best possible training 
for fiction writing—and with the added 
thought that while you must not get too 
much fiction in your feature story, yet a 
fiction story is really little more than a 
feature story, with a slightly different or- 
ganization of its material. 


Punching the Clock 
By JEAN MOWAT 


[Miss Mowat is an able writer of financial and business news, and is an au- 
thority on textiles and textile industry. The list of papers and magazines to which 


she contributes is a long one. 

on fashion. 

Ep1Tor. | 

“T don’t see how you accomplish so 
much,” said a writing friend. “You haven’t 
any more time than the rest of us, yet you 
are always ready to play when we are, and 
I know you sleep more than most of us, 
and are not very robust. How do you 
do it?” 

The question aroused me. As I looked 
about I saw musical and painting friends 
doing much more than I, with greater ease. 
My musical friend told me he practiced 
regular hours each morning, and nothing 
interfered with it, if he ever did the day 
would be gone before he knew it. 

An illness, that dragged along for many 
months but was not sufficient to keep me in 
bed, gave me plenty of leisure for think- 
ing. Out of the week there were three 
half days spent in the hospital; orders for 
retiring at ten o’clock were emphatic and 
the rest was to be continued until nine 
o’clock the following morning whenever 
possible; meals must be regular and the 
food was as carefully regulated as any of 
the other hours required for finding health. 
The big question that confronted me was 


In addition she finds time to give important lectures 
She tells here how she finds time to get all this work done.—Tuer. 


how could | keep up my volume of work 
to care for these additional expenses when 
so much time was necessary for rest. 

Once, a long time ago, but it is still a 
nasty dream, I had to punch the time-clock 
four times a day. That was discipline of 
a sort, and, apparently, we all worked be- 
tween those punched hours. I decided that 
if such a plan was essential to have work 
done regularly and on time in an office or a 
factory, and if a musician found definite 
hours productive of greater work, then | 
ought to work out some scheme that wou!d 
give me the highest production with the 
least amount of energy. 

I examined my hours of work—the time 
required for gathering information and 
writing it to send out to the various pub- 
lications I represented. I was amazed to 
find that less than four hours were actually 
devoted to work in any one day. I was 
out “on the street” for five and six hours, 
but there was generally small conversation 
as well as the actual story on which I was 
assigned. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twelve in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


THE VERSE OF CULTURE—Continued 


Poems for occasions, if well enough done, 
usually fall into the class of society verse. 
Occasional poems cover a wide range of 
subjects. Someone may have sent the poet 
a basket of fruit while he was ill. He may 
wish to pay a compliment merely as a token 
of friendship, or to poke gentle fun at 
someone’s whim or affectation. Pope turns 
the trick rather neatly at times. 


ON A CERTAIN LADY AT COURT. 


I know a thing that’s most uncommon; - 
(Envy, be silent and attend !) 

I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


Not warped by passion, awed by rumor; 
Not grave through pride, nor gay through 
folly ; 
An equal mixture of good humor 
And sensible, soft melancholy. 


“Has she no faults then (Envy says), Sir! ig 
Yes, she has one,, I must aver: 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman’s deaf and does not hear. 

The occasional verse may at times as- 
sume even an air of well-bred impudence, 
a trait not without admirers. Such a poem 
as the following (or one a thousand times 
more bold for that matter) in certain 
periods of our history, might be addressed 
to ladies of rank and virtue without fear of 
giving offense. The name of the writer 
has not come down to us. 


MADRIGAL. 
My love in her attire doth show her wit, 
It doth so well become her; 
For every season she hath dressing fit, 
For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 


No beauty doth she miss 
When all her robes are on: 

But Beauty’s self she is 
When all her robes are gone. 


Even the subject of death is not taboo in 
good society. The writer, however, is 
likely to deal with it in such phases as give 


opportunity for mock-heroic treatment. 
Gray was not above writing an ode on a cat 
drowned in a tub of goldfish; Cowper did 
an elegy “On the Death of Mrs. Throck- 
morton’s Bullfinch;” John Gray wrote the 
“Elegy of a Lapdog.” 

As we might expect, the verse of culture 
inclines to epigram. One clever idea, pre- 
ferably involving a paradox, and carved to 
fit the limits of a brief stanza, is likely to 
comply with all the requirements of the 
type. I quote four that give an interesting 
variety. 

“T hardly ever ope my lips,” one cries; 

“Simonides, what think you of my rule?” 

“If you’re a fool, I think you very wise; 

If you are wise, I think you are a fool. * 
—Richard Garnett. 


Philosopher, whom dost thou most affect, 

Stoics austere, or Epicurus’ sect? 

Friend, ’tis my grave, infallible design 

With those to study, and with these to dine. 
—Garnett. 


This house where once a lawyer dwelt, 
Is now a smith’s. Alas! 
How rapidly the iron age 
Succeeds the age of brass! 
—William Erskine. 


With death doomed to grapple, 
Beneath the cold slab he 
Who lied in the chapel 
Now lies in the abbey. 


—Byron’s epitaph for Pitt. 
Parody 


Parody is another field rich with ma- 
terial for the versifier of polite society. 
The reader should remember, however, that 
parody is something more than burlesque. 
A fool can make fun of something that he 
does not understand. The authentic paro- 
dist not only understands the worth of the 
thing he laughs at, but generally admires it 
as well. Without this friendly admiration, 
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he could not deftly prick the bubble of 
whatever foible the original writer affects. 
Years ago I fell captive to the immaculate 
lyricism of A. E. Housman in “A Shrop- 
shire Lad.” Imagine the shriek of joy with 


which | discovered in a newspaper this 


parody of Housman’s despairing lines: 


They sound for early service, 
The bells of Frognal lane, 
And I am thinking of the day 

I shot my cousin Jane. 


In Frognal lane, the service 
Begins at half past eight, 

And some folks get there early 
While others turn up late. 


But come they late or early, 
I ne’er shall be again 

The careless lad I was before 
The day I murdered Jane. 

I never knew who wrote these lines, but 
they have always stayed by me; they are 
perfect parody. The aspiring writer will 
do well to note, however, that they are also 
perfect lyricism. Indeed, half of their 
charm lies in the fact that as verse, if not as 
poetry, they are up to the standard of the 
original. Not quite in the same class, but 
still very good, is Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con’s parody of the Fitzgerald “Khayaam 
An Omar for Ladies.” I quote 
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Rubaiyat, 
at random: 


And _ she 
red, 
And she who caught Pneumonia instead, 
Will both be under ground in Fifty Years, 
And Prudence pays no Premium to the dead. 


who saved her coin for Flannels 


Everybody knows Lewis Carroll’s parody 
of “Father William” in “Alice in Wonder- 
land;” probably many are not aware that 
it is a parody of a poem by Southey. As 
often happens, the parody is a better poem 
than the original. Two other brief take- 
offs of well-known poems, I cannot resist. 
The first is by Newton Mackintosh, the 
second by Phoebe Cary. 

LUCY LAKE 
(After Wordsworth). 
Poor Lucy Lake was overgrown 
But somewhat underbrained. 


She did not know enough, I own, 
To come in when it rained. 


Yet Lucy was constrained to go; 
Green bedding, you infer. 
Few people knew she died, but oh, 
The difference to her. 
* * * 


When lovely woman wants a favor 
And finds, too late, that man won’t bend, 
What earthly circumstance can save her 
From disappointment in the end. 


The only way to bring him over, 
The last expedient to try, 

Whether a husband or a lover 
If he have feelings, is to cry. 

Let us summarize: The verse of culture 
is not truly lyrical because it is never deeply 
emotional. It is not too long or too seri- 
ous; it is good-humored and has an air of 
good breeding; it is likely to take an in- 
telligent interest in trifles, to be content 
with the surface of things. It may be sa- 
tirical without bitterness, or cynical, but 
only politely so. It displays an intelligent 
delicacy of literary feeling, a consciousness 
of cultural background and sophistication. 


Austin Dobson 

Failure to give special mention to Austin 
Dobson in connection with this topic would 
be an unpardonable omission; for it is to 
Dobson that the literary craftsman must go 
if he would see the verse of culture at its 
best. The reader may have gained an idea 
from what has been said heretofore that 
this type of verse is comparatively trivial. 
Writing as a craft, however, has this pecu- 
liarity: That almost anything, written well 
enough, becomes a masterpiece. 

Society verse aspires to be like the odes 
of Horace. In the Roman’s work, one 
finds all those qualities that we have men- 
tioned as desirable: Wit, urbanity, polite 
geniality, and a seeming careless ease that 
deceives only one who knows little of 
craftsmanship. 

Austin Dobson sat at the feet of Horace 
—but he did not remain there. If it be 
literary treason to exalt a modern at the 
expense of a classic, make the most of it. 
[, for one, do not think too high praise 
can be given to Dobson for his inimitable 
work. Here is wit at its best, the lightning- 
quick interplay of mental rapiers—with but- 
tons on the foils. The thrust and parry is 
spectacular in its brilliance, plenty of dex- 
trous strokes go home, but at the end of the 
combat, no blood stains or corpses remain 
to embarrass the spectators. Everybody 
shakes hands and parts on good terms. 

His lovers quarrel so gracefully that one 
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suspects they do it for pleasure. Their 
words and attitudes are restrained within 
the limits of wit and breeding; they do not 
shout, nor bluster, nor pull hair. When 
threatened with an. audience, they “make 


up” immediately, one suspects with a trace 

of regret that such a delightful tiff must 

end. The reader, at least, wishes the quar- 

rel might be prolonged. Dobson, however, 
(Continued on page 61) 


Brevity Is the Soul of It 


In which the author shows the value in humor of the Three Big C’s: 
Compression, Compactness and Condensation. 


By HENRY FISHER 


\nd now we arrive at one of the most 
important factors in the field of humor: 
Brevity ! 

A superfluous phrase, word, or even a 
punctuation mark in excess may sometimes 
he the means of destroying a real good 
joke, solely through the carelessness, or 
rather, thoughtlessness of the budding 
writer. 

The amateur will write a joke such as 
this: 

She—What is your favorite tree, George? 

Harold —The yew tree, for every time I 

look at it, it reminds me of you, only you. 

\While this does not sound so flat, still the 
length of the last line actua'ly robs the joke 
of all its pep and snap. First of all, it 
allows practically nothing to the reader’s 
imagination. Secondly, it is so long-drawn- 
out that it appears like slow-motion senti- 
ment. She has asked him to name his 
iavorite tree. He loves her and he loves 
the tree. That is really all that is required 
n the answer. In two words he is able to 
inention the names of both. 

Boiling the entire joke down in a truly 
professional manner, I shall present it ex- 
actly as it appeared in Judge: 

She—What is your favorite tree? 

He—Yew, dear. 

(Observe how easy and pleasant it is to 
How snappy and refreshing it now 

Brevity accomplished its purpose 


ead. 
sounds! 
truly. 
Many jokes reach the writer’s desk for 
revision. While nine out of every ten may 
really funny, boiling them down to the 


ith degree increases their selling value im- 


inediately. 


Almost any joke can be turned into an 
epigram by eliminating the dialogue char- 
acters and a phrase or two. I have found 
that an epigram evolved from a joke be- 
comes even snappier and to the point. Let 
us take, for example, a joke I created some 
time ago: 

Stella—Mother, 
mistletoe ? 

Mother.—It’s not where you hang it, dear; 
it’s what it may lead to. 

Personally, I was fond of the creation 
and was ready to send it out, when the 
thought of turning it into an epigram en- 
tered my mind. Then, after a short process 
of elimination, it was re-modeled thusly: 


where shall I hang this 


“Mistletoe may be hung anywhere and 


lead to anything.” 

This epigram brought me five dollars 
from the Artfilm Studios, of Cleveland. 

Always try to put yourself in the editor’s 
position. What sort of joke do you enjoy 
reading most. The drawn-out variety or 
the short-and-snappy kind? The latter, of 
course. 

An anecdote is a short story boiled down, 
with all unnecessary dialogue removed. 

A joke is an anecdote boiled down. 

And an epigram is a joke cut down to a 
short line, the shorter, the better. 

Not until you have learned to boil down 
your brain-children and have mastered the 
art of elimination, will you be able to strike 
a responsive chord in the editor’s heart. 

Who said the editor can’t take a joke 
once in a while? 

(Mr. Fisher’s next article will deal 
with an entirely new phase of humor, 
entitled: “What is a ‘bad break’?’’) 





Eight Thousand Lines 


How success in the greeting card field came to one who thrived 
on rejection slips, and who tells how he gets his ideas. 


By J. OTHO GRAY 


If you but knew how much you're missed 
You’d get well in a hurry; 

Please let this word of cheer assist 
To smile down this brief worry. 


I sold the above verse to the Davis Com- 
pany, Boston, for two dollars. It reads 
easily and wasn’t hard to write, but before 
I sold it I had written over eight thousand 
lines of postcard verse. I will show you 
how it was composed. I have a friend 
who is sick. I miss association with him 
(the first two lines express this). I want to 
voice my hope for a quick recovery and 
speak a cheerful word (the last two lines 
express this). 

After getting an idea the next thing is to 
give it a fitting dress—to express it in a 


clear, brief and melodious manner, using . 


no words not used and understood by the 
average person. Sickness is a worriment— 
hence the word “worry” will fit; I want 
my friend to get well quickly, so “hurry” 
is to be a rhyme word; I want to convey 
the suggestion that this illness is a passing 
one and is to be regarded in an optimistic 
light; this is done in the last line— 


To smile down this brief worry. 

The art side of greeting card verse in- 
volves using good rhyme, even syllables, 
and such simp!e words as allow free and 
rythmic expression. The foundation of a 
postcard verse is an idea. Now ideas are 
everywhere. ! pick up a newspaper and 
read about a case at law. A person is 
charged with some offense and pleads 
guilty; how can such a proceeding be em- 
bodied in a postcard greeting? I evolved 
the following verse sold to the Success 
Company, New York, for one dollar: 

’Tis charged that I am wishing you 
More joy than’s known to be; 

Well, the indictment is most true, 
I’m guilty in the first degree. 


I read an advertisement in a magazine, 
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“Words set to music”; this suggested an 
idea and forthwith I devised this verse, 
which was bought by Jessie McNicol, Bos- 
ton, for one dollar and sixty-five cents: 


If you were set to music, 
’Twould be such a joyous lay, 
The whole town would be singing 
To the tune of your Birthday. 


I read of a new invention. Suppose | 
were an inventor, what would I try to in- 
vent? This self-query resulted in a verse 
sold to the Rose Company, Philadelphia, 
for one dollar: 


If I were an inventor 

This is what I’d do. 

I’d invent a new kind of Birthday joy 
And give the patent to you. 


I have a reference book called “Forty 
Thousand Quotations” I see this line, 
“Thought is free.’—Shakespeare. There 
is a good idea. How shall it be developed? 
Thought is free—I’ve thoughts of a friend 
—if these thoughts had a monetary value 
how much would they be worth? This 
leads to the fashioning of a verse that sold 
to June Norcross, New York, for one 
dollar : 

I’m mighty glad that thought is free, 

For if I had to pay 

For thoughts of you ’twould bankrupt me 
Upon this very day. 

These bits of rhyme are good examples 
of salable verse. They contain distinct 
ideas succinctly and musically expressed. 
Mere rhyme will not sell, although it may 
be skillfully done. However, if you can 
turn out anything that is original and 
striking you can dispose of it easily. The 
cry aiways is for something new under the 
sun. It isn’t needful that all the lines 
should rhyme. Endeavoring to do this 
sometimes cramps the verse and militates 
against elasticity of phrasing. Here is an 
example of tuneful versifying, purchased 
by Success Company, for one dollar: 

(Continued on page 59) 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The fifth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives’ and (ordered) “The Untenanted 
Heart” and “Bella Bids Herself Good-bye.” 


NOTES VERSUS PLOT 


There was a time, as I have said before, 
wherein I would have stoutly declared and 
maintained that the plot was without doubt 
the most vital preliminary in writing a novel. 

Do not misunderstand me. The plot in 
my mind is still a vital factor. I speak now 
of preliminary measures. 

All said and done, the plot is and ever 
shall be the framework on which the story 
is built, just as certainly as no novel can 
hope to count more than fifty per cent with- 
out a story. 

But there is such a thing as too much plot. 
For just as the plot is the mechanical de- 
vice on which the story hangs, so must we 
take care that the story is not rendered 
helplessly mechanical thereby. 

A plot need not creak to become too much 
for the story; it may rather be too oily 
and smooth to engage our credulity. I may 
define plot, as a refined, natural and con- 
vincing use of coincidence in the creation 
and structure of a fiction story. Yet that 
same plot may be too refined, suspiciously 
natural and over-convincing! You have 
met people with those qualities and have 
probably come to disbelieve in them be- 
cause of their super qualities. 

| have come to believe in the plot—of a 
novel, at least—carried only so far as its 
simplest terms and not—in the beginning 
before the story is actually written—going 
farther than a general premise of what the 
characters shall attempt to accomplish and 
the story is broadly about. For I fear that 
the more I hedge myself in with intricate 
iron boundaries the more grotesquely ar- 
listic and the less appealingly natural will 
the finished product become. I merely 
speak of dangers. More than one genius 
has overridden all that I inveigh against. 


I shall try to illustrate my point in the 
planning out—I like the “plan” in reference 
to the novel, there is more of a human note 
to it than the suggestion of chicanery in 
the word plot. 

“Other People’s Lives,” I said—I shall 
tell later of my struggles in finding that 
name for the work—sha!l be a very human 
book. All the plotting in the world will 
not make a book human. The more one 
plots the less human will be the net result. 
Human characters alone will make a story 
human. 

I shall state in a few words what my 
story will be about—and let it go at that. 
I wanted to write a story about suburban 
life for several reasons. To my knowledge, 
this subject—in which about 15,000,000 of 
my fellow-countrymen are immersed body, 
soul and pocketbook—had never before 
been made the raison d’etre of a serious 
piece of fiction. I had been through it. I 
should put a pair of newly-married people 
through it too. In the main, that should 
be my sole plot, or plan. 

My theme would be tempered by the 
facts that the suburbs had been maltreated 
by the majority of the people who lived 
there and were idolized by the majority of 
people who did not live there. I might 
almost seem to have invited unpopularity 
by tampering with a popular myth. I had 
no intention of propagandizing, but I knew 
that I should be suspected of it. I saw 
that I had best make my tragedy comic, 
therefore I keyed “Other People’s Lives” 
to comedy. To accomplish this, I must 
make my two chief characters comic. 

I could never sit down—like we hear that 
some authors do—and let my story write 
Stories do not write themselves. 
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itself. 
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You may become only the amanuenses of 
your characters, but I assure you even then 
the story will not write itself. To me, it 
is always arduous work. This brings me 
abreast of one of the greatest things I have 
learned of late years in writing—the novel 
at least—and that is, Preparation counts 
for more than tongue can tell! 

By preparation, I mean months of think- 
ing about your story, days upon days of 
making notes of what you have been think- 
ing and what your characters think in re- 
turn, nights of nightmaring and dreaming 
about it all and hours of talking about the 
whole or parts of it, to some congenial, sym- 
pathetic and interested person, if you are 
so fortunate as to have one about. 

For “Other Peopte’s Lives” I 
nearly one hundred pages of notes. 
my forthcoming novel—“The Man That 
Never Was”—I have just completed one 
hundred and thirty-five pages of notes. 
These copious notes have so!ved a great 
problem that has always confronted me 
when my thoughts turned towards the her- 
They have 
I can say, too, 


made 
For 


culean task of writing a novel. 


simplified it immeasurably. 
that my book at least half writes itself— 
with my notes. 

Everything that I can think of that might 
go into the making of my story, I set down. 
I try to amplify everything I set down. 
Every new thought and new angie and sug- 
gestion that each note offers, I follow. 
There is no order to my notes. They are 
spasmodic, inspirational, fragmentary. Some 
are so keyed with the narrational fervor 
that I use them just as they stand—forty 
per cent are. Others, I never use at all. 

I find that I have twenty thousand words 
of notes for my current novel. In fact, 
it is the nucleus of my entire story. Every- 
thing is there in those notes in essence. 
I have let them take their own head as it 
were, following only the general lead of 
my basic plot. 

The chief characters of my novel—Dun- 
can and Cynthia—it has been resolved, shall 
go through the suburban mill. Through 
them I purpose to show what is wrong— 
not with the suburban idea—but with the 
suburbanites’ method of living it. My chief 


characters in their contacts and resultant 
experience must reveal this and not the 
author in a thematic assertion that it is so. 
Thus, I am called upon to produce the types 
of characters who shall strike fire in the 
right direction and produce naturally in- 
cidents that will cause the hero and heroine 
in turn to react in accordance with the 
theme of the story. 

Strangely, when I stumbled over the title 
of the novel—“Other People’s Lives”—in 
my own notes after searching heaven and 
earth and all my own thousands of possib!e 
titles for a title—the story suddenly took on 
a new angle in its theme, that not only nul- 
lified many pages of the notes already made, 
but it gave a new impetus and direction to 
all subsequent notes. This is frequently 
true in preparing your notes, as it is likely 
to be true in the actual writing of the story, 
only one is held and made to hew to the 
line of the plot when one actually gets to 
writing the story itself. The least sug- . 
gestion will start up a new line of thought 
or development that may change the entire 
character of the novel. Let it come when 
one is in the note-making stage, for one 
may adopt every thought and word of it 
by simply arranging the notes at the right 
time. 

There is a certain joy and primal power 
in being able to write one’s novel first in 
notes, that would be fatal to unleash when 
one actually sat down to write the book 
itself. For in the notes one does not have 
to worry about what person is thinking this 
or that, or how it will be “set in” in the 
book. One is not writing composition, nor 
has one any task-master of rhetoric forcing 
the framing of one’s phrases. One simply 
writes “notes” and nothing more. 

One’s notes have nothing to do with one’s 
style, because one is not actually writing 
the narrative when one jots down notes. 
One may set down anything relative and 
relevant that comes into one’s mind. | 
continue to dawdle—it’s more serious than 
that though—until I can’t think of anything 
more to add about my characters and their 
doings. Then I sit down to begin the ac- 
tual writing of the novel. 

(Continued on page 63) 





Putting Punch into Your Story 


To have “Punch” you must have drama, and to have 
drama you must have conflict — and this 
article tells you how to get that. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Collier's” and Author of 
“Narrative Technique.” 


| have just examined a number of letters 
sent to writers by editors with manuscript 
they have rejected. Four out of five of the 
letters which give the causes for the rejec- 
tion speak of the difficulty as being “lack 
of punch,” “few high-lights,” “no real emo- 
tion,” “thin,” “well written but not strong 
enough for us,” and so forth, each of which 
comments means lack of emotional strength 
or “kick.” Since selecting the topic for 
this article I have asked an editor now 
reading manuscript for publication what his 
opinion was of the most common weakness 
in rejected manuscript and his reply was 
immediate: ‘Weak inventions.” 

Now the way to secure strong inventions 
and produce a real punch for your editor 
is to produce strong drama. But what is 
drama and how does a writer master it? 

l.et me first of all tell you what drama 
is not but what it is very commonly sup- 
posed to be. Many, probably the majority 
of all writers, think that anything very 
striking or remarkable is dramatic. A sis- 
tcr who suddenly discovers that the man 
she is in love with is her own brother, an 
airplane dropping out of the sky, killing all 
on board, a man who opens a telegram to 
discover he has lost his whole fortune— 
such situations are supposed by many to be 
dramatic, but they’re not, not necessarily. 

Many writers seem to think that anything 
that is terrible or tragic is dramatic. Death 
of a loved one, a fatal automobile accident, 
a man’s wife running away with a China- 
man-—the terror in these situations is sup- 
posed to make them dramatic, but not so, 
not necessarily. 

Suspense, the uncertainty of the outcome 
of a given action, is believed by many teach- 
ers as well as writers, to denote the genu- 
inely dramatic action; but, again, not nec- 
essarily, There is uncertainty as to whether 


or not it will rain tomorrow, but the prob- 
lem is not dramatic. Furthermore, one is 
often thrilled by reading a story or seeing 
a play for the second time; under such cir- 
cumstances there is no doubt whatever 


about the outcome and yet the piece is suc- 
cessful largely because it is dramatic. 


Conflict Involving Character 


What is real drama? Here is a very brief 
but workable definition: Drama is conflict 
involving character. The element in drama 
I wish especially to emphasize here is that 
of conflict. (Advanced students of fictional 
technique will find an exposition of the 
whole problem of dramatic invention in 
Chapter Four, of my book, “Narrative 
Technique.”) There is no necessary con- 
flict in any of the examples cited above. 
What does the sister who discovers herself 
suddenly in love with her brother do about 
it? What did the aviators try to do to 
prevent the ship from falling? What 
human efforts are made and frustrated by 
the motor accident? The answer in each 
case is: “We do not know.” 

The reason | cite actions as violent as 
these is that while it does not seem difficult 
for a beginner to think of violent predica- 
ments such as these, it is almost impossible 
for him to make them dramatic. The main 
reason for this is that he does not see the 
conflicts involved and bring them out in 
his writing. Here is a working rule by 
which conflict can be brought out in invent- 
ing drama: Look for the desire or desires 
present in the given situation, give them 
maximum intensity and set against them 
maximum opposition. 

For example: The girl who suddenly 
discovers that her lover is her brother. 
What desires are in play here? Most 
patently the girl’s desire for the youth. 
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What opposes this desire? The fact of his 
being her brother. Here the opposition is 
irrefutable, so that to create maximum con- 
flict we have only to make her desire for 
him as great as possible. The action here 
would be an account of what she does to 
carry out her desire and the opposition to 
her efforts. This very conflict, it has just 
occurred to me, is the most powerful one in 
probably the most powerful and successful 
play ever written by Clyde Fitch, “The 
City.” 
Maximum Dramatic Conflict 

In working this rule with the falling air- 
plane, we would have as desires in play the 
wish of the pilot to “straighten the machine 
out” and his inability to do so on account 
of opposition in the shape of broken ma- 
chinery or storms or what-not. His action 
to save himself would be genuinely drama- 
tic. In the motor accident the desires in 
play might be those of two men, enemies, 
fighting at the wheel, each trying to control 
the car. Here the opposition to each man’s 
desires would be the desires of the other. 
If the desire of each was strong enough to 
force him to continue his efforts until the 
other was overwhelmed or someone was 
killed you would have a maximum dramatic 
conflict, one with which no editor or reader 
could quarrel. 

Now one of the very hardest things that 
most writers ever have to do to win success 
is to create desires that are as intense as 
those just mentioned and keep them intense, 
pursuing relentlessly the resulting action. 
Most writers, the failure class, would start 
an altercation in the motor car and per- 
haps run the car rather fast, perhaps jeop- 
ardize the safety of the occupants, but 
soon one or the other of the men would 
“realize the danger they were running” and 
give over the struggle! Or one of them 
would give up the girl he wanted to marry 
or pay the debt or sell his cow or whatever 
it was the other wanted or, indeed, the car 
would run out of gas just as the action 
became intense and interesting! 

Here are three story situations recently 
brought to me by writers in elementary 
stages of the writing craft, all of them 
situations dramatically weak, lacking in the 
“punch” that could sell them: 


1. A young girl, rather poor, so envied 
her mother who had been given a fur coat 
by a friend that the girl spent a year’s care- 
ful savings in order to procure a coat of 
the same quality. 

2. Another young girl was so fond of the 
movies that she often “cut” her dates with 
her young man friend in order to see a 
“show” for the second time. 

3. <A third young girl fell in love with a 
man engaged to another girl and was so in- 
fatuated that once when the man was away 
she crept into the apartment which he had 
furnished for himself and his bride after 
they should be married. 


Now all these situations are weak in 
drama because the desires at play are weak. 
In the first the daughter’s desire was worth, 
we might say, a year’s salary only. In the 
second the heroine’s desire to go to the 
movies was worth only keeping a date with 
her young man. In the third the little love- 
struck girl’s desire to share the life of the 
man in question was, worth only a surrep- 
titious visit to his apartment. 

The dramatic strength of each of these 
plot situations was built up in the manner 


described here and the resulting story sold. © 


Let me show you briefly what the changes 
were. Please note that the same desire is 
used in each case and simply intensified. 


1. Desire here: Love of fur coat, wish 
to own one. Instead of giving up a year’s 
savings, the girl gives up the most precious 
thing we can think of. What? Her honor. 
She sells herself to a rich man to satisfy her 
vanity. The dramatic conflict here is de- 
sire for a fur coat versus a desire to keep 
her virtue. 

2. Desire here: Wish to go. to movies. 
Instead of giving up merely a “date” with 
her young man she gives up something ex- 
tremely valuable again. What? This time 
we have a hint in the situation itself. The 
young man. She really loves him. He pro- 
poses marriage. Marriage with him means 
leaving the hated small town, having a fine 
home in the city, a trip to Europe, love, a 
career, everything, and—what does she do? 
When faced with the necessity of deciding 
quickly about marrying the young man, her 
favorite movie comes to town. She goes to 
the movie and loses forever her opportunity 
of a happy marriage. Conflict here is desire 
to attend movies versus desire to be married 
and find happiness. 

53. Desire here is for the man she loves. 
Instead of having her go to the man’s apart- 
ment when he is not there, well, the first 
thing that comes to mind by way of greater 
evidence of her desire to visit that apart- 
ment is to have her go when he is there 
and alone. Can we make it still more diffi- 
cult for her to make this visit? It is late 
at night. Can we go further than this? 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“Drawing” Yourself Ahead 


The third of a series of three articles on why a knowledge, even an 
elementary knowledge, of drawing brings increased acceptances. 


By DALE R. VAN HORN 
MAKING YOUR DRAWINGS ACCEPTABLE 


The other day an eastern editor, in com- 
menting on the line drawings wanted, said, 
“\Ve like to have the drawings as concise 
and comprehensive as possible, with all let- 
tering terminating within the margins.” By 
that he meant that the words or notations 
which were to be lettered on the drawing 
should not extend beyond the drawing it- 
self, either to one side or the other or above 
or below. Then, when the cut is made a 
minimum of space will be used and the re- 
production will look compact and _ well- 
planned. 

That is a rule to follow in any ink draw- 
ing unless it is of a type, such as cartoons 
or sketches which, to secure the desired 
effect, require plenty of white space about 
it. If you have ever sold scripts accom- 
panied by large photographs you will note 
that in many instances much of the photo 
has been cut away. Only the essential thing 
wanted is left and only an editor knows 
how important it is to save on the cost of 
cuts. So for rule one, remember that the 
drawing and lettering should be so planned 
as to naturally and easily fill the designated 
square or rectangle which will eventually 
appear as a reproduction. Note, for in- 
stance, Figure 1. The drawing is a side 
elevation and the design is irregular in 
shape. Advantage of the vacant space over 
the tongue was taken to note a detail or two 
and makes this otherwise empty space in- 
conspicuous. 

Which brings up another important phase 
of preparing drawings for reproduction. It 
is, put plenty of lettering on the drawings. 
lf you cannot letter to your own satisfac- 
tion, practice daily until any lettering you 
may put on a drawing will not be a liability 
but an asset. Good lettering often aug- 
ments the value of an illustration, but poor 
lettering does just the opposite. 


Once you can letter, begin to label each 
important item or detail in full. That is, 
instead of printing the word “board,” print 
“soft pine board 1’x4”x2’-4” tapered” if 
the board is one inch thick, four inches 
wide and twenty-eight inches long and is 
tapered. 

Before any inking in is done, block out 
the lettering, and if there remain any “large 
blank spots,” conjure a short apt sentence 
that will fit it. For instance in Figure 2, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Editorial Trail 


By a “Four-year-old.” 


[The writer of this article asked that his name not be used with the following 


article. 


But we can tell you this much, that four years ago he sold his first story, 


and that since then his name has appeared on the contents pages of America’s best 


magazines —THE EpiTor. | 


“There’s a long, long trail a-winding—”’ 
Well, it is long sometimes, this editorial 
trail so many are following, hopefully, per- 
sistently. Persistently—that’s the word for 
authors! I have met so many short-story 
aspirants who have assured me they have 
“tried the thing out and it’s no use.”’ I ask 
them how many times a certain manuscript 
has been out courting editorial acceptance, 
and they say, “Oh, I sent it two or three 
places and it came back, so I chucked it 
aside!” 

Two or three places! 

It is for the writer who really has some- 
thing, but is failing by reason of lack of 
persistence, (and because I often laugh over 
my records myself), that I offer a few 
actual experiences of manuscripts of mine 
that have wandered down the editorial trail 


seeking a home. 
* x * 


A Character Story 


A character story was sent to a magazine 
reputed to pay from half a cent a word up. 
Editor stated: “This story has nice feeling, 
but it is too long drawn out. Suggest that 
a cut of 1500 words might help it.” Later, 
after eleven days absence at a publication 
of national repute, a long envelope found 
its way through my letter box. Nothing in 
it but a blue slip—worth $125. 

* * * 


Sold—On Its Twelfth Trip! 


Here is a complete history, each stop on 
the editorial trail marked by comment. 
“Very close to line. Hard to say what’s 
wrong. Can’t you pep it up a bit?” Sent 
again, revised. “Much improved, but first 
part still drags. Try elsewhere for a 
change !”—“Liked it, but not quite enough 
to keep!”—Rejection slip—‘“Too much 
stress placed on the sentimental side for us.” 
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—“Good, but we are overstocked.” —“ Moves 


a little too quietly.”—“This is a good story, 


but we are overbought for six months.”— 
“Regret it is too long to use in one issue.” — 
Rejection slip—Another rejection slip.— 
Sold to a first-class magazine, on its twelfth 
trip. 

* * * 

Still Going! 

To show difference in opinion of editors 
—and after all they’re entitled to their opin- 
ions like the rest of us, aren’t they? .... 
The editor of one of the highest-class peri- 
odicals in America wrote: 
cellent story, but not just our type. Think 
you will have no difficulty in selling it to 
advantage elsewhere.” Alas, he thought 
wrong! The story is still unsold. The 
latest comment is: “What is it all about? 

I was sane when I started it!” And 
there you are. This yarn has been out just 
eighteen times, but it is going again... 
hopefully, persistently. 

* *« * 

Sold—Here and in England! 

Another life history, shorter this time. 
First editor: “It doesn’t make much of a 
dent!” Second editor: “Lacks reality!” 
Third editor dismisses it with a brusque: 
“Not for us!”--that should discourage it, 
and doesn’t. Fourth editor: “Like it im- 
mensely—are publishing it in forthcoming 
number.” Copy sent to agents in England. 
Sold to a London magazine at highest price 
so far received from English rights! 

* * * 
What’s One Man’s Meat ! 


A humorous business story sent to a 
regular market, was rejected as “Not at all 
up to standard!” In-disgust at having the 
thing kicking about the shelves, sent it to an 


unlikely place. Result: broke into a new 
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and profitable market and received cheque 
for nearly twice what the other magazine 
would have paid. Another story submitted 
to this new market was rejected decisively. 
Sent it to market that turned down the 
business story—result: acceptance, and a 
considerable “blurb” in the advertising col- 


umn! Moral: “What’s one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” 
* * * 
Second Trip to the Same Editor 
One more life history, and I’m through— 
for this time. Christmas story sent out, 
(Continued on page 60) 





A Good Loser 


Are you sure your joke is original? 


Be sure you make sure 


before. sending it out—by writing only original ones. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Passenger (fumbling through pockets).— 
“I’m afraid I’ve lost my ticket.” 

Irate Conductor.—‘What do you mean, 
lost it? You couldn’t lose a ticket a yard 
long. 

Passenger.—“I couldn’t, hey? Say, you 
don’t know me. I iost a bass drum once.”— 
American Boy Magazine. 


A good many years ago, a young man, 
who since has won a fair measure of fame 
as a writer of successful plays, was doing 
publicity work of a personal character for 
a noted theatrical producer. He used to 
come to me to supply him with little stories 
that his chief might use in after-dinner 
speeches. After which I would note in the 
daily press that Mr. Blank at a certain 
gathering had told the “following good 
story.” Thus is a reputation for humor 
acquired, 

One of the stories that I gave away in 
this manner was the above. At that time I 
had never seen it in print, although it was 
occasionally passed on by word of mouth 
among those who lived along and traveled 
upon a certain eastern railway. The point 
is that now, after lying dormant for fifteen 
years, this appears apparently as an original 
humorous contribution to a journal of ex- 
cellent standing. 

Now let us consider this whole matter of 
jokes, original and otherwise, and_ their 
market. It is my belief that a joke once 
started continues always its journeyings, 
just as vibrations of the air continue after 
it has been suddenly disturbed, or ripples 
in a pond continue after a stone has been 


thrown into its placid surface. I have lis- 
tened in Rome and in Paris to the same 
jokes that I have heard told in Boston and 
San Francisco. And in remote corners of 
the world have been regaled by the same 
ones to which I have listened in centers of 
civilization. 

Thus you will see that the joke writer 
who wishes to offer original matter and not 
put himself under a charge of plagiarism, 
must be familiar with practically the entire 
gamut of humor; and have besides, a re- 
tentive memory, so that he may sift the holy 
from the unholy—that is, the new from the 
old. 

Continually I have sent to me pages of 
alleged jokes. Usually I can run my pencil 
down the list and check off half with a cer- 
tainty that they are old. I do not mean 
to imply that the senders of these are in- 
tentionally offering old material, but that 
much of their stuff wrongly has been told 
them as new jokes, or else the substance 
of an old joke has been retained in their 
subconscious mind and there manipulated 
into new form, but without change in its 
basic structure. 

If a writer sends a considerable collection 
of jokes, and the editor discovers among 
them a number of old friends, he will be 
pretty apt to look upon the entire lot with 
suspicion. If he finds a trace of anything 
that seems familiar to him, it will likely go 
into the discard, as his suspicions already 
will have been aroused regarding the origin- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Way of Writing 


The writing world is just beginning to 
get away from the idea that formal instruc- 
tions and the application of definite stand- 
ards of art have no place in the writing 
game. The movement is slow, it is true. 
As Professor Frank Allen Patterson, of 
Columbia University, has recently put it, 
“The idea that men and women can be seri- 
ously helped in their efforts to express 
themselves has not yet been accepted as an 
educational maxim by the greater part of 
our universities. We admit without dispute 
that the young musician must have a 
teacher, that the young artist must be 
taught to.draw, and that the young sculptor 
must learn under instruction how to model, 
but the young writer—there the case is dif- 
ferent. -Words come easily, we lazily argue, 
and if aman has something to say, he will 
get it said... . These heresies need only to 
be stated to carry their own refutation.” 

This misconception of the relation of 
writing to art standards goes back, of 
course, to a popular misconception of art— 
namely, that a study of painting involves 
little more than the acquiring of a manual 
dexterity in the handling of brushes and 
pigments, that the study of sculpture means 
no more than merely learning to handle clay 
and the chisel. If this were true, the writer 
would only have to learn the manipulation 
of a typewriter or the writing of a legible 
hand. 

3ut the formal study of an art means 
more than that. It means the grounding of 
oneself in feeling, understanding, taste, 
composition, balance, harmony, and a hun- 
dred and one other things that a mere facil- 
ity upon the typewriter will not take the 
place of. 
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That is where an intensive study of writ- 
ing comes in; it explains why the student 
who goes in for short-story writing, say, 
will find his road made easier if, along with 
a study of the mechanics of putting words 
together, he has mastered the great human 
principles of psychology, if he has acquired 
a dramatic sense, if he has acquired a deep 
love of words—not alone for what words 
will say, but for the feeling that they can be 
made to convey. 





The Scenario Field 


We want to invite a careful reading of 
the letter, on another page, written by Mr. 
C. Graham Baker, editor of The Vitagraph 
Company, in reply to an inquiry which we 
sent to him, and a number of other scenario 
editors, as to the attitude of his company 
toward material submitted by free-lance 
writers. Next month we will publish other 
communications and information received 
from this same inquiry. ; 

We are publishing Mr. Baker’s letter be- 
cause, while it shows that the market is not 
entirely closed to the free-lancer (and Vita- 
graph is not alone in the attitude presented 
by Mr. Baker), at the same time it may 
dispel a very widespread belief that the 
scenario is the one literary form that does 
not require a highly artistic treatment. The 
average quality of the scenario submitted 
to a producer, we are convinced, is far in- 
ferior to the average quality of the average 
short-story submitted to a magazine. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. The fake scen- 
ario schools that formerly flourished, al- 
ways carried some such scarehead as, “You 
can write scenarios!” And inasmuch as 
every “you” also went to the movies, and 
there had the appeal of the advertisement 
backed up by the apparent ease with which 
movie stories were put together, it is not 
surprising that every “you” did begin trying 
to write them. 

Meanwhile, trained story tellers early dis- 
covered that it was folly to spend time try- 
ing to write scenarios, when they could 
write a good magazine story with less effort, 
and stand just as good a chance to sell the 
motion picture rights as they had to sell the 
same story in scenario form direct to the 
producers. The natural result was that the 
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quality of the manuscripts that came into 
the producer’s office suffered, so much so 
that many scenario editors despaired of 
ever finding scripts of satisfactory quality 
and approached their mail pretty thoroughly 
convinced that it held nothing worth while. 

Now it is that feeling among. screen 
editors in varying degrees of hopelessness, 
that constitutes what is regarded by many 
as a “closed shop” against the free-lance 
writer. In some cases the feeling has taken 
the form of positive hostility, and manu- 
scripts will not be read—the editors are 
frank in saying they will not read them. 
We are even ready to grant that in one or 
two cases connivance by unwarranted med- 
dling of official groups has aggravated the 
situation. 

But in the main the present situation has 
been brought about as the result of a mis- 
conception of the nature of the screen art 
—rather the failure to recognize the picture 
play as an art at all. 

And the solution rests pretty much in the 
hands of the free-lance writers. When they 
begin to devote as much hard study and 
work to their scenarios as they do to their 
stories, when their work attracts attention 
by its sheer merit, as a screen story, told 
for the screen, and meeting all the condi- 
tions of screen story-telling — when that 
time comes we believe the screen writer 
will have a hearing. 





Working Hours 

The writer is the one person who does 
not get special rates for night work. But 
Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, whose 
“Master Lights” is one of the new spring 
books, expresses the feeling of a lot of 
night-writers when she says of her own 
working methods: “I like to work at night 
for many reasons.—First, because at that 
time ‘the wicked’ (except burglars, of whom 
there are few) ‘cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest,’ and therefore they 
give you peace to work in. Second, because 
there is so much more time at night. It is 
like putting things on the floor when the 
tables are full—as they always are.—There 
is so much more room on the floor and 
nothing can fall off of it for there is no- 
Where to fall to. So with working at night. 


The day hours are always full, but those of 
night are free. They are there waiting for 
the filling. There is nothing else to do but 
sleep, and that is so uninteresting, though I 
have found a certain amount to be neces- 
sary, alas! Like many other uninteresting 
things. Third—the night is so beautiful— 
especially the dawn of early summer, with 
the first bird call followed so soon by the 
full chorus of delight. Such sights and 
sounds are so enriching, and keep one’s 
heart so fresh and young!—we grow dry 
without them.” 





The Material of Poetry 

We want to commend to those of our 
readers who wonder in what far-away lands 
they should wander in search of themes for 
their verses—we want to commend to every 
beginning writer of verse something that 
Stopford A. Brooke said about Tennyson 
in his “Poetry of Robert Browning,” a new 
printing of which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

“The highest work which poetry can do,” 
said Mr. Brooke, “is to glorify what is most 
natural and simple in the whole of loving 
human nature, and to show the excelling 
beauty, not so much of the stranger and 
wilder doings of the natural world, but of 
its everyday doings and their common 
changes. In doing these two things with 
simplicity, passion, and beauty is the finest 
work of the arts, the eternal youth, the 
illimitable material of poetry, and it will 
endure while humanity endures in this 
world, and in that which is to come. Among 
all our cultivated love of the uncommon, 
the remote, the subtle, the involved, the 
metaphysical, and the terrible—the repre- 
sentation of which things has its due place, 
even its necessity—it is well to think of 
that quiet truth, and to keep it as a first 
principle in the judgment of the arts.” 

Psycho-analysis and laboratory dissection 
of impulses and motives and emotions had 
not arisen when that was written, else they 
would have been added to the list of things 
which the misguided writer too often seeks. 
And their obtrusion into so much of modern 
verse only throws into sharper relief the 
fundamental truth that Stopford Brooke 
stated so eloquently. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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IN JULY 


This world is very curious in its ways, 
not to say paradoxical, at times; or, maybe, 
I ought to say some peopte in it are. Take 
the case of a young writer, anxious to suc- 
ceed. In nine cases out of ten he is de- 
rided, secretly sometimes, but generally 
openly, and advised to turn his thoughts 
and energies to something else more profita- 
ble, for the greater part of the universe 
think that there is nothing better in this life 
than money. 

Now, while he is s!aving at what he 
thinks is best suited to his constitution, and 
his brain, he is, as I say, sneered at. You 
can’t, as it were, turn literature over in 
your hands; therefore, it is not the slightest 
use for him to try his hand at writing. It 
is a mere waste of time. Presently he. suc- 
ceeds in having a short-story accepted, and 
then what occurs? These same people who 
derided his efforts, figuratively if not actu- 
ally put their arms around his neck, and 
say, in the language of Broadway, he is 
“the best ever.” 

If the writer has the “urge” in him, it is 
almost criminal not to let him continue, 
and if he does succeed, I would advise him 
to take no notice of the belated commenda- 
tions he will receive. Those who praise 
him now did their best to steer him from 
his course, so why turn a willing ear to 
their laudations? I can’t conceive anything 
worse happening to an ambitious writer 
than to have his first story accepted—be- 
cause he is quite certain to think the rest 
of his work will be accepted at once, and 
it won’t be. There is nothing in this writing 
business but work, work, and work. One 
never gets rich at it, and somehow one 
never wants to get rich at it. (1 am, of 


course, omitting writers of “best sellers.”) 
There is lots of fun in it, and there is lots 
of misery. Your heart may be broken, so 
you think, a hundred times, but remember 
that “hearts do not break; they only sting 
and ache,” and in nine cases out of ten an 
aching, stinging heart is the best thing in 
the world to bring about success. 
X * * 


1 know an author, who works on what | 
call the superstitious principle. He has an 
enormous amount of horseshoes hanging 
around his room. Now, there is no greater 
piffle than the idea that horseshoes bring 
good luck. No animal works harder than 
the horse, and yet all the time he’s wearing 
four of them! 

* * * 

Not very long ago | asked a client to put 
more thought upon his characters—to make 
them stand out as individuals. He asked 
me to explain, and I answered that if he 
would only note and study the persons 
about him—why one attracts, another re- 
pels, and still another leaves you indifferent 
—he would see what I meant. [very one 
has idiosyncracies, little faults, and manner- 
isms, and sometimes curious virtues. Well, 
make contrasts, and in that way you will 
perfect your characterization. 


* * aK 


It is hard to convince a young author 
that his first thoughts are not always the 
best, and, as for trying to make him dis- 
card his pet phrases, that is almost impos- 
sible. However, for every thought, inci- 
dent, character, or embellishment, that he 
sacrifices to force, or clearness, he is fully 
repaid eventually. Our brains are not like 
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cedar chests, which may be emptied of their 
stores, but like a garden, where seeds of 
thought multiply, and produce in endless 
growth. ' 

* * * 

A client writes to me, asking if women 
write better than men. Some of them do, 
undoubtedly, but this raises the whole ques- 
tion of equality. Can woman really com- 
pete with men on the great platform of 
life? I have some notes on this subject, 
but I haven’t a notion at this date where 
[ got them from, so a lot of plagiarism may 
be mixed up with originality in what I am 
going to say. At all events it is worth re- 
peating. To get at the truth of the matter, 
one would have to judge both men and 
women by the rule and not the exception. 

There are a great many women who are 
much cleverer than men. But the time 
always comes, when women turn to men 
for help, even the most determined and self- 
reliant amongst them. It used to be said in 


Victorian days that the successful man al- 
ways had a good woman behind him, while 


cynics say that a successful woman always 
has a bad man behind her. No! man is at 
present the last court of appeal, and until 
the super-woman is created man will in 
some strange inexplicable way turn the 
scales, when weighed with the average 
woman. 





PUNCHING THE CLOCK 
(Continued from page 12) 

There was a great deal of time wasted 
in talking, and when I thought of the many 
friends who consoled with me about my 
long hours of work it caused me to smile, 
for I realized that not only was I spoofing 
myself but every one else. I didn’t care 
about the world in general crediting me 
with hard work, but I did care about my- 
and realized that I had fallen into 
most extravagant habits of wasting time 
and energy. 

Under the new régime which this illness 
necessitated, I found that time was the most 
valuable thing I had. If I used the four 
hours to good advantage my usual volume 
of work could be done, and without causing 
undue fatigue. 


self, 


I spent weeks figuring out a plan. I had 
always used a memo of the people and 
places to be seen each day and finally con- 
cluded that I would have to punch some 
kind of a clock. I was putting off things 
that would bring in good money—the mar- 
ket was waiting and some editors had lost 
patience with my “no time” complaint. 

In addition to my daily memo lists I made 
up a program of writing events for the 
week, running from Monday to Saturday, 
averaging from twenty-five to thirty items. 

I doubt if there has ever been a week 
when these were all accomplished, but I had 
this silent bet with myself to do these 
things or bust. Often rush orders came in 
and those plans were side-tracked for a 
day or two, but always staring me in the 
face was the list of work waiting to be 
completed and sent off to market. 

In keeping this bet with myself the title 


‘of this screed appears on one of the lists 


and although I have had the idea many 
times to write, “How I Do It,” I have gone 
on, concealing my “secret” and working it 
out to realize that the stray hours when I 
am not very ambitious are often productive 
because on a day when I was especially 
alert I devised this nice little system of 
punching the clock and a weekly check-up 
so that I would not be cheating myself all 
the time. 

Whatever items are left on the list, at the 
end of the week, and have not been accom- 
plished are simply put on the new program 
for the coming week which is fresh and 
clean each Monday morning and stimulates 
one to new effort and achievement and is 
always a silent urge to greater efforts well 
directed to produce the where-with-all for 
greater leisure and travel in the next dec- 
ade. 

There isn’t any secret about it at all—it 
was the result of application to find a way 
out and how to receive the most for the 
least. 

Punching the clock, in this way, has re- 
sulted in much additional work carried 
without strain of care and a quick turn- 
ing out of copy. It certainly has paid 
me to punch this clock in its delightful 
guise of a program of writing events, 
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WELL-PREPARED MANUSCRIPT 
SELLS A FIRST STORY 


Dear Day’s WORKERS: 

About selling the first story and the trick 
of the trade, I have just sold my first bit 
of fiction, but the only trick I know is a 
carefully prepared manuscript. The story, 
“Manna in the Wilderness,” was sold to 
10-Story Book. 

I typed the manuscript as well as I could 

and wrote the story as well as I could. 
| should like to add further that I was not 
in any way acquainted with Mr. Keeler, 
the editor, at the time of his acceptance. 

It seems to be a prevailing idea among 
those who do not gain acceptance that they 
have become discriminated against, and that 
the editor is a personal friend, and so on. 
This may or may not be true, I don’t know ; 
but I do know that such was not the case 
with me. There were no “tricks” in my 
manuscript—just prepared in the standard 
way. Of course, the story was well-suited 
to the 10-Story Book. 

MERRITT WILLIAM GREEN. 
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THE SCRIBBLERS 

The Scribblers was organized from a 
sma‘. group of men at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana, known as the Writers’ 
Club, which had met spasmodically during 
the two preceding years. The membership 
is limited to twenty men, exclusive of active 
graduate members, selected primarily for 
their literary accomplishment at Notre 
Dame. 

Meetings are held regularly every two 
weeks. At these meetings some prominent 
literary man addresses the club, papers are 
read and criticised, and various questions 
are thrown open to discussion. 


DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THe 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








DUCED CL 


Purpose of the c'ub: To stimulate both 
members and non-members to greater and 
better literary endeavor. 

June, 1923, The Scribblers poetry con- 
test was announced—first prize, $20; sec- 
ond prize, $10. 

September, 1923, The Scribbiers was 
made responsibie for the editorship of The 
Scholastic,the University’s literary monthly. 

December, 1923, “The Scribblers’ Book 
of Notre Dame Verse,” an anthology of the 
best Notre Dame verse published between ~ 
1917 and November, 1923, and featuring 
the winning poems of The Scribblers’ 
poetry contest, was published. 

JoserH P. Burke. 





ATTENTION, MINNESOTA FANS! 
DEAR Mr. FARREL: 

Through your worthy department I 
shoud like to get in touch with some Min- 
nesota writers. If there is any writer’s 
ciub in Minneapolis, I should like to hear 
about it. One acceptance shines out like a 
lone star on my horizon. Be it as it will, 
I’m going to stick! THe Writer’s DiGest 
is my well of inspiration. 

GusTAVE F, Orto. 

Cosmos, Minn. 





ONE OUT OF THREE— 
NOT SO BAD! 
DEAR Mr. FARREL: 

A month ago I mailed three articles to 
different magazines, my first venture. Two 
were rejected. A few days ago I heard 
from the third, an acceptance, with pay at 
the rate of one cent a word. Here is the 
what, to whom, and the how of it: 

It was a 150-word “Helpful Hint” to 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


A Free Book for Writers— 


Known and Unknown 


VEN the writer who has arrived will find in 
“The New Road to Authorship” information 
of intense interest and inestimable value. To 

the unknown writer—to any earnest person who 
has felt the urge to seek expression through the 
short story, the novel, the photoplay—this book 
opens a new vision—new avenues to success. 


Valuable for Advertising Writers, 
Playwrights, Journalists 


This book discloses for the first time the causes 
which have brought into being a new and revolu- 
tionary type of literature. It makes clear the rea- 
son why magazine publishers and motion picture 
producers are face to face with the greatest scarcity 
of acceptable story material in the history of the 
nation. It reveals why publishers and producers 
are encouraging new writers to come forward by 
offering enormous cash inducements. It explains 
how and why scores of writers hitherto unknown 
have found the path leading straight to success. 


Amazing Revelations 


Amazing revelations contained in this book are 
placed at the command of writers, known and un- 
known, because Palmer Insitute of Authorship is 
the foremost institution in the world devoted to 
discovering new writers and to training writers 
both new and old along paths leading to higher 
achievement. These revelations are the fruit of 
long years of study of magazine and photoplay 
fields. Knowledge of them will enable the writer 
already established to climb new heights—will 
smooth the path of the unknown writer to success. 


Distinguished Men At Helm 


Such distinguished men as Clayton Hamilton, 
author-educator ; Thomas H. Ince, motion picture 
producer; Russell Doubleday, publisher; Brian 
Hooker, dramatist-educator; Dr. Frederic Taber 
Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner Sullivan, 
noted screen writer; James R. Quirk, editor of 
Photoplay Magazine, and Rob Wagner, author 
and motion picture director, comprise the Insti- 
tute’s Advisory Council. 


Free Scholarships 


Palmer Scholarship Foundation, administered by 
the Institute, gives ambitious men and women an 
opportunity to obtain Palmer training and service 
FREE by providing fifty FREE scholarships each 
year, in addition to rewarding the authors of the 
best screen play and the best short story sub- 
mitted annually by students with the Palmer Medal 
of Merit and big cash awards. 


Sign and Send This Coupon Today 
— eee ere 4 

reo Institute of Authorship, 

! (Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation) 

! Division 1507, Palmer Bldg., 

| Hollywood, Calif. 

| Please send me without cost your book, “The New 
Road to Authorship,” and your Bulletin containing | 
details of Palmer Scholarship Foundation. 


Name ... 


Address ... 


Pessesian eth te Sena ee oheseantonce siti Stat 
All correspondence strictly 
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The Country Gentleman. Lacking that 
wonderful something that many writers 
have, I had to use in its place common sense 
and good workmanship. 

I read and studied what magazines and 
books I could on the subject of writing, 
and they have not been many. Our own 
WritTer’s DiGest in its March number 
showed me how a manuscript should look. 
I am new at the typewriter, but I was not 
stingy of time or paper, and tried to send it 
in as attractive a condition as if it had been 
fifteen hundred words instead of one hun- 
dred and fifty. I made it as near perfect 
as I knew how. 

I wrote it with The Country Gentleman 
in mind, studied several copies of the paper, 
counted the usual number of words and the 
style of such articles. The hint itself was 
one of my own methods and would stand 
test. 

I did not send a letter with it. An editor 
is a busy man, why waste his time? I am 
not drunk with my dollar and a half suc- 
cess, but I am glad, those three articles be- 
ing my first. With the help and inspiration 
of the WritTEr’s Dicest I hope to find my 
way. 

EMMA BOUZILLE. 





POETRY IN TEXAS 

The Poetry Socity of Texas is now in its 
third year, having published year-books for 
1922 and 1923. In the autumn of 1921 
fourteen Dallas poetry lovers met and or- 
ganized this Society and invited all lovers 
of poetry in Texas to join. There are now 
more than 225 members. 

The officers are: President, Hilton R. 
Greer, 821 N. Madison St., Dallas; Vice 
President, Mrs. Karle Wilson Baker, of 
Nacogdoches; Treasurer, Clyde Walton 
Hill, 5708 Belmont Ave., Dallas; Secretary, 
Mrs. Grace Nell Crowell, 719 Lowell St., 
Dallas. Any Texas lover of poetry may 
join by sending a check with application, to 
the treasurer. Headquarters are fixed in 
Dallas, and monthly meetings are held here 
on he second Saturday evening, in the 
Auditorium of the commodious new Y. W. 
C. A. Building. 


Besides the four officers named, all of 
whom are becoming distinguished as poets, 
there are various members throughout Tex- 
as who are adorning pages of the best publi- 
cations in the United States. Glenn Ward 
Dresbach, of El Paso, is a business man 
who brightens many magazines with de- 
lighting verse. Mrs. Therese Lindsey, of 
Tyler, is devoting much attention to poetry 
and is giving widespread pleasure. John P. 
Sjolander of Cedar Bayou, who appears 
frequently in American and Swedish peri- 
odicals, is perhaps our greatest. 

In January John G. Niehardt appeared 
before this body and its guests, in his own 
“Lyrics and Dramatic Readings.” In Feb- 
ruary Prof. A. J. Armstrong, of Baylor 
University, lectured on “Poetry of Today 
and Tomorrow.” In March Mrs. Therese 
Lindsey, who had spent the winter in New 
York, had as her theme “Poets and Pub- 
lishers.” In April Royal Dixon will address 
the Society on “Nature and Poetry.” 

From a Charter Member and one of the 
Board of Directors, 

LovELLa STyLes VINCENT. 





A WARNING 
Dear Mr. Farrev: 

For the protection of other inexperienced 
writers | wish to say that I paid a fee of 
five dollars to a concern in St. Louis that 
advertises in various periodicals, promising 
to revise and help market the manuscripts 
sent by those who pay the fee. The only 
service I ever received in return was a little 
flattery and encouragement to keep on try- 
ing, with the assurance that I would find 
markets. 

This experience has led me to wonder if 
many young writers are not being defrauded 
by pretenders. I wish you would call for 
expressions from those who have, or ask 
them to write to me. There are enough 
reputable bureaus, such as advertise in THE 
Dicest. I think a warning is needed against 
trusting strangers with no literary reputa- 
tion, who advertise to give correspondence 
courses, or revise and help to market manu- 
scripts. 

Joun F. Cowan. 

San Diego, California. 
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THE CINCINNATI WRITERS’ 
CLUB 
DeaR FRIEND FARREL: 

The Cincinnati Writers’ Club was duly 
organized several weeks ago. There were 
seven charter members, and several applica- 
tions have been received. 

We have some unique rules, I think, 
which will probably interest readers of your 
column. In the first place, there are abso- 
lutely no costs of membership—no dues, no 
initiation fees. We meet on the first and 
third Wednesday evening in each month in 
a convenient and quiet place for a dinner at 
six o'clock. After supper we have a speaker, 
generally an outsider and a success, talk to 
us. This is followed by a general discussion. 

Applicants for membership are required 
to submit to our membership committee a 
specimen of their work, not to see whether 
it is salable, but to see whether the applicant 
is sincere, will work, and has a faint hope 
of some day obtaining success. Members 
do not have to be successful writers. Few 
are. But all are sincere and are constantly 
striving. 

Will you pass the word along, so that any 
aspiring writers who live in or near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, may get in touch with me? 

Best wishes for you, and for your real 
inagazine, 

Russe_L PINE. 





WHO’LL VOLUNTEER FROM 
YOUNGSTOWN ?P 


Mr. |. Harry Isaacs wants to join a writ- 
ers’ group in Youngstown, Ohio, if such 
a group exists; if not he would like to have 
Youngstown writers join him in helping 
form a club, All who are interested can 
reach Mr. Isaacs by addressing him in care 
of us; we will promptly forward all letters. 





OUR OWN WALT MASON 
Dear ForuM FRIENDS: 
| sent a song to the publishers, and 
thought, of course, they’d print it. I’m 
waiting, anxious for my check and hope 
that they’ll not stint it. I’ve waited pa- 
tiently and long. My check, I do ex- 














“THE TEST OF ORIGINALITY” 


We will mail you FREE 
Our Interesting, Instructive Booklet, 


We want you to read this booklet, we want you 
to know of the Personal Service we have to offer 
you—The Writer. We want you to know with 
what ease and little expense you can be entirely 
relieved of your mechanical duties in your Creative 
Work, 

Send for your Booklet, ‘“‘The Test of Orig- 
inality,” at once, and learn something to your 
advantage. 


AUTHORS AID ASSOCIATION 
305-7 Pine Street Portland, Oregon 
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WRITE SALABLE STORIES 

The Author and Journalist’s Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing offers authoritative 
training in the writing of modern stories. Substan- 
tially ‘praised by leading authors, editors and educa- 
tors. A strictly personal training for authorship at 
nominal tuition cost. Write for free booklet, “‘Short- 

Story Technique by the New Method.” 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, S. T. C. 1836 Champa St., Denver, Colorado 
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NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH! 


KNOW THYSELF! Banish Worry—Claim Success—Free Wonderful 
Horcseope by World Renowned Astrologer, tells you of your Talents, 
Abilities. Possibilities in Life, Character, Domestic and Business 
questions, etc. Send birth date, year, and 10c to defray post- 
age. Also copy and send the following as a specimen of your 
handwriting: ‘‘To know that which lies before us in Daily Life 
is the Greatest Wisdom.’’ 

Write at once: §. GARGILIS, Box 2771-SS., Boston, Mass. 
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DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 


now in print. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 


money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 


mail, postpaid, 


Street 
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Printed Manuscript Envelopes 


In pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed with your 
card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger 
for return purposes, with your name and address 
printed on the front. 

50 of each size, for scripts, folded twice 

100 of each size, for scripts, folded twice 

100 of each size, for scripts, folded once 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebr. 











B—4 YOU SUBMIT 
Allow me to type your manuscript. 


You must see my work to appreciate it! 
45c a thousand words with a carbon copy— 
10%, off if money is sent in advance. 


ARTHUR F. WARFEL, Tower City, Pa. 














WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A VALUABLE 
MONEY MAKING FIELD 
Try it! Mail us stories or ideas, in any 
FORM, at once for FREE examination, eriti- 
cism and advice. We give our honest services 
to amateurs who would convert their thoughts 

into DOLLARS, 
No experience necessary. 
Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIO 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 





Give Your Manuscript A Chance! 


No manuscript that can be made better is ready 
to go to the editor—it only wastes your time—and 
besides, gives the editor a poor impression of your 
work and so creates a prejudice in his mind against 
all other stories which you send him. The only good 
manuscript is the manuscript that is as good as it 
can be made. 


THE MALONE FARREL CRITICISM SERVICE 
WILL PERFECT IT 


The author is sometimes too close to his work to 
see faults that an expert reader can detect—faults 
of idea of construction, of plot, of characterization. If 
you have the slightest doubt about your manuscript, 
send it to me for criticism, I may not flatter you 
just for the sake of making you feel good, but I will 
tell you frankly where your manuscript falls down— 
and then I will go a step farther and tell you how 
to correct it, how to remove every handicap to its 
acceptance by the editor, My rates for this service 
are: 

I NERS so.crts codes oneevewsonsaasisan $1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 words 

2,000 to 4,000 words 

MOOS 60 SBOP WOTEE. 6c ccccccenvcscccvecscceses 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000, 

Typing: A typing service is also at your command, 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by expert 
typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thousand 
words, with carbon copy and suggestions for the 
best available markets. 

Make your manuscript “register” with the first 
editor it goes to. My criticism—frank, honest, fear- 
less—will tell you how. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 











pect it, though I’ve heard nothing from my 
song, I’m sure they’ll not reject it. And 
more, the editors never could within the 
waste box fling it, for they are very, very 
good. They must have stopped to sing it. 
So, I’m looking for that check with all my 
might and main, and if it doesn’t come, as 
I expect, I’ll send that song again. For if 
perchance it does not suit the judges high 
and wise, my effort they will not refuse but 
sent a consolation prize. 

Now please don’t send this back to me 
complaining of big /’s, for without them 
how could I see, when I receive that prize? 

ANNIE STEWART WILLIAMS, 





WANTED: A NEW YORK 
WRITERS’ GROUP 
Day’s Work EpItTor: 

I am wondering whether any of your 
New York City readers would be interested 
in organizing a “Scribbiers’ Friendship 
Club”’—a club wherein an amateur can 
meet other fellow sufferers and receive a 
little encouragement and entertainment as 
well as honest criticism. As the name I 
suggest may imply, I hope that such a club 
will prove to be an association wherein per- 
manent friendships between kindred souls 
may arise. 

I am an amateur free lance, “landing one 
and missing many,” and am very desirous 
of helping form such a club of congenial 
writers, for I really believe we may be able 
to accomplish more by working together 
than writing alone and keeping apart from 
each other. 

WILLIAM A. BRODER, 

508 W., 134th St., New York City. 

PAGING OUR VERMONT 
READERS 
Epitor, Day’s Work: 

I have been an interested reader of THE 
WriteEr’s Dicest for several months and 
especially enjoy the letters in your depart- 
ment. 

If there are any writers of humorous 
stories, jokes, essays on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, etc., in Vermont, who read _ the 
Dicest and wish to write to me, should be 
pleased to hear from them. 
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I am not yet a successful writer but have 
had a little material accepted. 

This past winter I have been trying to 
market some jokes and short humorous 
stories, but nearly all have been rejected, 
which has been very disappointing. 

I have a good typewriter and follow all 
the rules for preparing manuscripts for 
publication, yet I get nothing but rejection 
slips. I wonder why? 

The letter headed “The Non-Quitter” in 
the April Digest was much needed by me. 

D. S. STANForD. 

White River Jct., Vermont. 





THE NON-QUITTERS AGAIN 
DeAR Mr. FARREL: 

I read with some interest a letter in the 
April number of the Writer’s Dicest— 
“The Non-Quitters.” It gave me any 
amount of encouragement, and though I 
have not had as much success with my effu- 
sions since I purchased a typewriter as I 
expected, I shall not quit, for I feel there 
must be at least one editor who will not 
turn me away. There have been a few who 
have accepted but I would like to have more 
who would be enthusiastic enough to want 
to hear from me often. 

CapitoLa I. Rocers. 





PENNSYLVANIAN’S FIRST SALE 


Dear Mr. FarreEv: 

\ccepting your invitation to express a 
writer’s experience in selling his first manu- 
script, I may say that my first check came 
from the Universal Portland Cement Co., 
Chicago, for a humorous sketch entitled, 
“Seats Free,” I have since then sold, to the 
Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn., 
several poems, an essay on “Kindness,” and 
seven humorous sketches. They have a 
number of my manuscripts which they have 
not reported on. 

| am a retired Pennsylvania Railway 
conductor, and have been writing for a 
number of years, but am just breaking 
through. 

Witt1aM Bruner Kocu, 





WRITERS! Have your manuscripts been rejected 
because you did not submit them in proper form? 
Why not have them typed in proper form before 
submitting them for publication and be assured 
against rejection on that account? Write for 
further particulars, or just send me your manu- 
scripts. My charges are very reasonable, 

ELEANOR A. RAMTHUN 
Authors’ Representative 
1453 N. Long Ave. 





Chicago, Ill, 











LYRICS 
Revised and Corrected by a 
professional writer. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ARTHUR R. GRIFFIN 
156 East 35th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Written, 

















An experienced teacher of College English 
will type your manuscripts neatly and 
accurately. 75 cts. per 1000 words. One 
carbon copy. 

R. K. PITTS 
Bowdon, Georgia 





a peceiean Lae acias =~ > 
Authors—Let me type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by competent typist 
tamiliar with requirements. Reasonable 
rates upon request. 
EUNICE E. MAGNUSON 
Author’s Representative Boynton, Fla. 








AUTHORS, SPEAKERS, ATTENTION! 
12'%4c for 1,000 Printed Words! 

FREE WITH EACH ORDER: Especially selected 
ILLUSTRATED COVER PAGE, good quality sta- 
tionery, punctuation and minor corrections, 

CONVINCE YOURSELF by writing for SAM- 
PLES of our WORK, enclosing 2c stamp for a reply. 
ARTISTIC COPYING SERVICE 

Box 61, Prescott, Ariz. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Criticism a Specialty—-Lyrics Revised 
COMPOSI 





Market List for Sale 
Send Manuscript 


LATISS MUSIC CO. 


5 Hedley Ave. Central Falls, R. I. 
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Authors, Attention! “Publishing Your Own 
Book” is a little manual of advice for 
authors. To get it send ten cents (coin 
or stamps) to the 

ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 
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AUTHORS — WRITERS 


done promptly, accurately and in correct 
Manuscripts, 40c per thousand words; poems. 
Sample of work sent upon request. 
DOROTHY SERCK 

520 W. Center St. Madison, S. Dak. 


Typing 
form, 
Ir li 
2c per line. 
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The Why of Writing 


We recall during the past twelve months 
a considerable number of meetings of wri- 
ters’ groups which we have sat in on, but 
we recall only two writers at all of these 
meetings who have themselves turned con- 
versation or discussion into the field of the 
philosophy and aesthetics of writing, and 
the literature covering these subjects. And 
it is interesting to observe that one of these 
men was one of the most successful writers 
in America. 

We do not claim an interest in the bigger 
problems of writing to be a magic charm, 
an open sesame, anything of the kind. It 
is, however, a measure of the writer’s sin- 
cerity, his love of writing for its own sake, 
rather than just as a means to success, 
either in the way of financial reward or 


Building Up a Working Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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reputation. Also it is a measure of the 
writer’s conception of the bigness and im- 
portance of his profession. 

But even these aspects of writing, learned 
by a wide reading, are vastly outweighed by 
the positive things that reading does for a 
It aids him in developing an indi- 
vidual style. It teaches him to think clearly 
and to express himself clearly. It gives 
him perspective; he can see the woods 
without being confused by the trees. It 
affords inspiration, it yields an unceasing 
stream of ideas, and suggests new fields 
of effort. It inspires confidence in one’s 
ability and a resulting sureness of touch. 
And lastly, it supplies worthy models which, 
without being slavishly followed, yet will 
aid one in developing form and methods of 
a. C, ee 


writer. 


work. 





News Stories in 1923 


Small, Maynard & Company have added 
a new number to their list of “Best” books— 
to their anthologies of the best short stories 
and the best poems they have added, begin- 
ning with the present volume, a series de- 


voted to the year’s best news stories. Here 
is material pounded out on the typewriter, 
under intense pressure, often with the 
“dead-line” minutes away—no time to wait 
for moods and to achieve delicate nuances. 
Always, however, the writer had a “story,” 
and his job was to tell it in the most force- 
ful and clearest way possible—and leave it 
to your good newspaper man (good because 
he is first and last a good craftsman) to 
tell his story with the utmost economy of 
emotion, but charged with dramatic feeling. 
Railway wrecks, the Mer Rouge case, aero- 
plane adventures, hold-ups, interviews with 
celebrities, the Japanese earthquake, prize 
fights, football games and human interest 
material—these are a few of the subjects 


covered in these stories of surpassing in- 
terest. The volume fills a very definite gap 
in our current book lists, and we hope the 
reception accorded the book will enable the 
publishers to fulfil their purpose of making 
it an annual affair, for we believe that no 
aspiring fiction writer but will find his sty‘e 
gaining in strength and dramatic quality by 
studying how the most dramatic of our cur- 
rent literature is written by men and women 
who are dealing with raw material in the 
form of human emotions. 
“The Best News Stories of 1923.” Edited 
by Joseph Anthony. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Company. 





Copy—1924 


This interesting volume is a collection of 
stories, plays, poems and essays selected 
from the published writings of students who 
have taken, or are taking, special courses 
in writing offered by Columbia University, 
in the Department of University Extension. 
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Each was written as class-room work, and 
criticized by the instructor and students. 
Afterwards these various numbers were 
submitted to magazines and newspapers, 
and actually accepted. Of such excellent 
quality were they that the list of periodicals 
using them include The American Maga- 
zine, Harper’s Magazine, North American 
Review, Pictorial Review, Theatre Maga- 
sine, New York Times, New York Herald, 
etc. Each item in the book fully deserves 
the compliment that has been paid it by in- 
cluding it in so attractive a volume as this 
one. They have genuine charm, with dis- 
tinction of form and style. Several of the 
writers, like Anzia Yezierska and Rose Gol- 
lup Cohen, have already achieved a na- 
tional reputation, and for the others, if they 
keep up their present stride, will find an 
equally responsive public. 

“Copy—1924.”. With an introduction by 
Frank Allen Patterson, Associate Professor 
of English in Columbia University. New 

York: Columbia University Press. $1.75 
net 





Fay 

Edwin Baird’s new novel, “Fay,” has 
come without fanfare and trumpets, so that 
those who depend upon fanfare and trump- 
ets to inform them of worth-while books 
will have missed one of the most charming 
books of recent months. It is a southern 
tale, told with rare feeling and charm. It 
will make you think, as you read it, of 
“Seventeen,” and other books of that de- 
lightful type, and it does not suffer in the 
slightest degree from the comparison with 
the very best of them. The hero, we might 
add, is a young man who returns home 
from Chicago, where he has become a 
writer-—and the story has to do with his 
reactions to the people whom he knew in 
his childhood, his attempts to readjust him- 
self to the old life, forming one of the most 
interesting features of the book. 


“Fay.” By Edwin Baird, author of “City 
of Purple Dreams.” New York: Edward 
|. Clode. 





Stories From the Midland 
The story of this collection of short sto- 
ries is a story of The Midland Magasine, 





JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


fhis should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

_, CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1907 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly copied 
for publication at low rates. Terms. 
samples, etc., on request. 

M. S. GLOVER 


Authors’ Representative 


161 Elwood Ave. Newark, N. J. 











Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 











AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 














“GREETING CARD VERSE 
that Has Sold,” and Why 


My new book, $1.00. Artistic gold-lettered covers. 
Nearly 70 sample verses, full instructions and edi- 
torial advice, 50 markets, list of 15 verse magazines. 
Greeting card verse revised, helpful hints given. 36 


lines, $1.00. 
D. W. FIELD 
1201 McKinley Yakima, Wash. 
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Satisfactory Typing 


GOES A LONG WAY TOWARDS SELL- 
ING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. LET ME 
DO IT. TERMS 40c PER 1000 WORDS; 
POEMS, 2c PER LINE. CARBON 
COPY. PROMPT SERVICE. 


M. C. HASTIE 


2119 Sinton Ave. 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 














| Slits Swinging Desk | 


$5.99 in the South, 


Stand $ 
Southwest and West. 


LOCKS INSTANTLY IN ANY POSITION---FIRM 
AND RIGID, READY FOR USE. 


Can be attached to either end of any style desk 
and provides additional working space that can be 
used for typewriter, reference book, card index 
tray, telephone, etc. Greatly appreciated by 
stenographers to hold note book while taking dic- 
tation. Wood tops are 14”x18” furnished in 
Golden or Light Natural Quartered Oak, Imita- 
tion Mahogany, Imitation Walnut finishes. See 
any stationer or office equipment dealer first, Sent 
direct if necessary or preferred. 


In Eastern and | 
.00 Central States. | 





Send for Our New 62 Page Catalog of Office 
Filing Equipment, Supplies and Sectional Book- 
cases and Booklet Filing Suggestions. 





The Weis Manufacturing Company 
462 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
A. H. Denny, Inc., 52 Park Place, New York City 























declared by H. L. Mencken to be “probably 
the most important literary magazine ever 
established in America,” and which was 
founded in Iowa City, lowa, in 1915, “in 
the hope” (we quote from the preface by 
the editor, John T. Frederick), “that it 
might encourage sincere and competent 
writers, especially in the Middle West, by 
giving them a hearing too often denied in 
the existing magazines. It was not con- 
ceived as a commercial undertaking, but as 
an adventure in publishing, for its own 
sake, work which had been written for its 
own sake. It has paid no salaries or profits, 
and has made no payment for contributions. 
Its writers and its editors have worked in 
comparative freedom, unhampered by any 
purpose of attracting large circulation or by 
any necessity of conciliating advertisers. In 
their choice of stories for publication in the 
magazine the editors have always tried to 
apply, rather than any standard of popular 
taste or any academic rule of thumb, the- 
canons of the art of story writing itself.” 
The reader will recognize in the table of 
contents the names of writers who have 
since achieved considerable distinction in 
the short-story field, among them Ruth 
Suckow, (who has been spoken of as the 
American Katherine Mansfield) Mary Ar- 
buckle and the late Agnes Mary Brownell. 


from the Midland.” Edited by 
New York: Alfred A. 


“Stories 
John T. Frederick. 
Knopf. 





Robert Browning 

The publishers have done poetry lovers a 
great service in making available, in a new 
printing, a work that immediately on its 
first publication took its place as the study 
of Browning and his poetry. This was 
more than twenty years ago, and with such 
insight was the volume written that its im- 
portance has not diminished by the slightest 
degree. Not the least of Mr. Brooke's 
achievements was the fact that, while he 
taught us how to understand, or how to ad- 
just our points of view so that we could 
understand Browning, at the same time 
when one finishes the book he finds that he 
has acquired a pretty complete philosophy 
of poetry. That is criticism and interpre- 
tation at its best, and is in sharp contrast 
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to much of the analysis that passes as 
criticism today—a mere dissecting and tear- 
ing down, with nothing left of permanent 
value or practical use to take its place. We 
really believe there is no writer of verse 
or of imaginative prose who will not find 
his work enriched by a study of Brooke, in 
conjunction with a going back to a reading 
of Browning. 


“The Poetry of Robert Browning.” By 
Stopford A. Brooke. $2.50 net. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 





American Poetry Since 1900 


To be explicit, an appraisal of the new 
movement in American poetry since 1900. 
Mr. Untermeyer himself belongs in this 
new movement, and therefore his appraisal 
is certain to be significant. When he uses 
the word appraisal, however, appraisal is 
meant, and not a mere purpose to defend or 
establish a movement that has his entire 
sympathy. “It is inevitable that any ap- 
praisal should be incomplete,” he says in his 
preface, “and since individual taste is the 
prompter that directs the voice of judg- 
ment, the author can explain his résumés 
and omissions only by admitting his un- 
avoidable bias. Answering the question of 
prejudice, he can only affirm the charge 
and proceed to publish his conc:usion that 
art itself is nothing more than a reaction to 
as well as a record of the things one loves 

hates, and that criticism is merely an 
annotated explanation of these likes and 
dislikes. Human beings are impelled or 
inhibited by a complex of disturbances and 
associations, and there can be an impersonal 
itic only in the sense that there can be 
an impersonal person. What we recognize 
as the successfully ‘detached’ critic is merely 
one who is attempting, paradoxically 
enough, to make others agree with him.” 
(hat Mr. Untermeyer can be unbiasedly 
biased is shown by the splendid criticism 
which he makes of the work of Jean Starr 
Untermeyer, who is none other than Mrs. 
Untermeyer. But there, we have been 
so intrigued by the author’s statement of his 
point of view that we have left little room 
for his performance, which, however, in a 
word gives a perfectly perspectived picture 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION P 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








* 
A UNIQUE WRITER’S SERVICE 


This is a direct message to you, writers, who sell non-fiction 
manuscripts. I have just opened a typing department and also a 
drafting department_ where Tine drawings of all sorts are turned 
out to perfection. If you write mechanical, juvenile or construc- 
tion articles, if you feel the need of competent advice, skilled typ- 
ing and the right kind of finished drawings, I am at your service. 
All prices reasonable—and guaranteed. Write for prices or send 
in some material for estimate. My stuff is appearing in fifty 
well-known magazines. 


DALE VAN HORN, Walton, Nebr. 


hod 











stories written by 


TRAVIS HOKE, 


Every month I sell 
MARK MELLEN and 
and editors ask for more. 
Possibly I can sell yours! 
script and $2 reading fee. 
WILLIAM OWEN CLARK 
785 East 149th St. New York 


Send manu- 

















SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s subscription to our magazine of 
inspiration for writers. Sample copy on request. 


THE SCRIBBLER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Free, 











Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex 815 Jefferson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











ONE YEAR’S SERVICE 


Development of story- -ideas; as_much criticism, re- 
vision and advice as you wish will be given for one 
year at $4 a month, or $40 in advance. Series 12 
plot articles, $1 each, or $7 in advance, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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of the modernist movement in American 
Opening the Door to a poetry ; that adds much to our exact know!l- 
Broad Market edge, for historically it leaves the reader 

with a very accurate bird’s eye view of what 


; : has taken place. The picture is interestingly 
How [0 Syndicate Manuscripts colored, and these colors are the biases 
that Mr. Untermeyer gets so much whim- 
By FELIX J. KOCH sical enjoyment out of. The most amusing 
section of the book is the retelling of the 
The magazine} “Spectrist” hoax perpetrated by Arthur 
HOW TO SYNDICATE ce oy Sona Davison Ficke and Witter Bynner ; the most 
MANUSCRIPTS pers offer an un-| interesting those chapters having to do with 
By FELIX J. KOCH limited field to the Miss Amy Lowell and others of the Imagist 
™~ ee ee 
who will take ad-| — Uniermeyer, author of “Challenge,” “These 


vantage of va ¢ Times,” “Roast Leviathan,” etc. $3.50. New 
portunities that York: Henry Holt and Company. 

surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. An Analysis of Writing 


There is practically no limit to the choice Professor Scott’s Analysis was prepared 


of subject—anything that interests people ; é ‘ 
being ‘ouadile “acceptable dn | int with class-room work in mind. But because 
editor. As spare time work this field offers it lays special emphasis upon processes of ~ 


probably the best chance of any branch of thinking, the inexperienced writer will find 


writing to one who wants to turn spare : = : Pe : 
time into additional income. And while it of inestimable value. For “learning to 


gathering and writing about interesting write,” as the author says, “is largely learn- 


happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- : aaa Ne a ey 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold ing to think, for the process of writing 1S 
value in more pretentious literary efforts thinking in words. To write is to run 


later on. thought into symbols accepted and under- 
This brand-new textbook, by a man who stood; and the symbols must be arranged 


makes his living by writing for the maga- ; 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the in patterns known to those for whom the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- writing is intended. . . . We sometimes say 


cusses the subject thoroughly from every Eve ae , 

standpoint, telling where to seek material, of speech or Ww riting that it is ‘uncouth but 

how to prepare the article, how to proceed forceful,’ as though its lack of proper form 

to sell it, and all other points that will} did not matter. But if we take such speech 
help the writer. ses : Z ; 

if Sc tall cal ; or writing, make it grammatical, and bring 

into Gollars, send an ey it into accordance with the laws of rhetoric, 

. it will not lose in force, but gain. Hence 

Bound = Cloth, 188 Pages. the value of control over the accepted pat- 

Price, Postpaid, $1.00. terns.’ We have italicized the last five 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST words because they seem to us to sum up 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. the entire business of writing. First we 
must have control over our processes of 

















USE THIS COUPON thought and feeling, but expression is im- 

THE WRITER'S DIGEST, possible in the best sense until we have 
ee ee “control over the accepted patterns.” In the 
ees ind eo Net poy | ~=small compass which Professor Scott has 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 


mail, postpaid. permitted himself, his book can be but an 


analysis”—but it is so thorough and rich in 
suggestion that the ambitious writer will 
find new fields to explore in his endeavor 
to gain a greater mastery over technique. 
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“An Analysis of Writing.” By Harold P. 
Scott, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 





Classified Quotations 


\Ve often wonder why the older writers 
appear so much more frequently in the 
pages of a volume like the present than do 
the new folks. Maybe it was because the 
ancients had no dictionaries of quotations, 
and therefore did not strive so hard to be 
quotable. At any rate it is a fact that the 
quotation has come to be a part of every 
writer’s equipment, for as Montaigne once 
said, “I quote others only the better to ex- 
press myself.” Quotations, however, are a 
two-edged sword. One may have read 
widely and remembered well, to the point 
where he has at his command a fair number 
of excellent quotations. He must not, how- 
ever, ring the changes on these too often, 
nor use a phrase in his memory merely be- 
it fits better than any other he can 
The quotation must be pat, ab- 


cause 
remember. 


solutely pat, or it is worse than no quota- 
That is why a dictionary, re- 
plete with numerous quotations on every 
conceivable subject, is so indispensable to 
any writer’s equipment—because it enables 
one to find the one quotation that will ex- 


tion at all. 


actly fit his purpose. The dictionary, the 
thesaurus, the dictionary of quotations— 
these three works of reference belong in 
every writer’s library, and not the least 
great of the three is the book of quotations. 
The present volume has been prepared in 
a most scholarly manner, and is equipped 

ith an index that is so complete that it 
adds infinitely to the practical value of the 
work—it will not only help you to find the 
phrase that fits your idea, but also help you 
to. verify half- remembered quotations. 
Greek, Latin, French German, Italian, and 
Writers in other languages have been drawn 
upon, their work in each case being ren- 
dered in English. To our mind Dr. Ben- 
ham has given us the most complete and the 
most practical work of the kind that has 
ever been prepared. 

“Dictionary of Classified Quotations.” By 


W. Gurney Benham, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosm olitan, | McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 








wes A enone TIME, I will make the complete piano L- to your 
6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poe 
pant "00 and. I will make the piano part, sending 4 to we. 

y $1.00 per month for eee months and 2 re a, operty 
$5.00 with order { in GU. UARANTEE A i LASS 
IANO PART OR REFUND “CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 

your poem on approval. ‘our revised, typewritten a. of your 
poem, with four ce, thereto. $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 


LUTHER A. “CLARK. Music Composer ond Publisher. 
WD.” Thomaston, Main 











CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 


paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











WRITERS 
Manuscripts of all kinds correctly prepared 
for publication at low rates. Terms, 
samples, etc., on request. 
MATELE EDWARDS 
Authors’ Agent Plains, Kansas 
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THE /SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 


PU nus 


TT 





rs 
WITADEDON ETAT ENT EI ETTTAES 


WHERE TO SEND YOUR SONGS 
By EDITH de L. PHILLIPS 


Recently we sent out, to an extensive list 4. What are your present special needs? 
of song and general music publishers, the 
foll wis me veal se What are the terms on which you accept 
owing questionnaire: material : 
1. Are you in the market for song by 5, On a straight royalty basis?.......... 
free-lance writers? ; 6. Purchase outright? 
ye so, will you accept lyrics without 7. 
music ? 
3. Do you publish (a) popular, (b) semi- The publishers were generous in reply- 
classical, and (c) classical music ‘ E . “s 
ing to our questions, and the following 


einen answers are of those only who stated them- 


AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- | Selves to be in the market for, or willing to 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- | consider, free-lance material. I would like 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience | to give each reply in full, but space is space, 
at your disposal. Write for terms. . : ; 

I suppose, and so I have thought it would 
ala aaeaes serve all practical purposes to include only 

Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. sulindac sein rs poe , 

those cases which offer a market to song 
writers. Carrying out the idea of space 

WRITERS! AUTHORS! conservation I have numbered the above 

Let me do your typing. J guarantes questions, and after each publisher’s name 


neat, accurate work and prompt service. ; a : . , 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words you will find the replies, just as given, 


Poems—2c per line. bearing the corresponding number. There- 


FRIEDA M. WENDLING fore— 
107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 
L. F. Stafford & Co., 419 Midland Ave., 


Syracuse, N. Y.: 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts correctly 1. Yes. 
copied or revised and carefully prepared for publi- Sen 
cation. I know the requirements of fiction, photo- e es. 
play and poetry editors and am able to give my 3. Popular. 
clients the utmost satisfaction. Prompt service ; ; — ae 
guaranteed. Lowest rates. Write for terms and ‘ Fox trots and waltzes. 
samples. 5. Yes. 
T. J. WIGAL, Authors’ National Representative 2 ING. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. ‘ " a 
J. Erroll Boyd, 1531 Broadway, New York 






































WRITERS! and 2. Lyrics. 
(a) and (b) 


) 
a] 
Manuscripts correctly and neatly typed for gat 
4, Lyrics. 
‘ 


publication at 50c per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy included. : 
or cash basis. 


A. H. KERSTNER 
Chandlerville, Ill. The Rodeheaver Co., 218 South Wabash 
’ Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 


Terms would be arranged on a royalty 
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3. Sacred only. 
4. Light choruses. 
3 Yes, 


Shapiro Bros., 228 Sycamore, Buffalo, 
Y 


3. Popular and _ semi-classical. 
5. Yes. 


New York Song and Music Mart, 44 E. 
29th St., New York City: 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. Popular. 

4, Novelty songs. 

5-7. All according to circumstances. 


United Music Publishers, P. O. Box 53, 
Champaign, IIL: 


Popular at present. 

None. 

Royalty only, with rights to sale. 
No, but I sell numbers. 


The J. A. Parks Co., York, Neb.: 
Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Classical. 
Four-part compositions. 
Yes. 

Yes, 

7. Both. 


Fisher Thompson Music Pub. Co., 1543 
Broadway, New York City: 
; View 
2. No—must be completely arranged. 
Popular and standard. 
. Good dance numbers, also band music. 
5. This basis only. 


Geo. W. Thomas Music Co., 428 Bowen 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 

l. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

%. All kinds of music. 

Blues. 
» Yes, 
6. No. 


Leo Feist, Inc., 231 W. 40th St., New 
York City: 
Yes, words and music. 
No. 
Popular only. 
. None. 
> Yes, 
i Yes, 
Theo. Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, ra: 


(b) and (c), yes. 
4. Educational music. 
5-7. Depends on the material. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Prices Reduced 


a | ypewrit 
m Lowest Prices in Years 
We will ship any make you 
chocse for one week’s trial, 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, Oliver, etc. 
Pay less than rent each month and own a 
Easy Terms tynewriter. Guaranteed good as new, 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 
Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Co. 
World’s Largest Dealers in S‘andard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1237. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Authors and Writers: We type manuscripts, 
photoplays, poems, songs, etc., for sub- 
mission to producers. Write for terms. 
Also do any other miscellaneous typing. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
1005 E. Armour Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 











BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











TYPEWRITERS 
Government surplus—little used—fine—very 
cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
30 Main St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Errors in grammar and 
spelling corrected. Rates and first page 
sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS 
All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 
V. C. WALES 
99 basset 20 St. Rochester, N. Y. 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 


Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE —— 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 
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ublications, the needs of 
itors and announcements 





suspended or discontinued 


All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 
in communications from e 


various publications and publishing houses as state 





of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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Prize Contests and News Notes 


The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 847 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, will pay 
$100 for “the best scheme or method by which 
electric lamp dealers can stimulate the business 
of converting vases, urns, old lamps, etc., into 
modern electric lamps, using Benjamin lamp 
clusters. This necessitates a workable sales pro- 
motion idea which will attract customers who 
want old vases, etc., made into electric lamps.” 
Contest closes May 1, 1925. 


$500 is offered by the Everhot Manufacturing 
Company, Maywood, Illinois, for the best sug- 
gested improvement on its product, a gasoline 
heated blow torch and soldering and branding 
iron combined, that meets its requirements and 
which they adopt. Also $200 is offered for the 
best suggested new use. In addition, cash pay- 
ments, according to their value to the Everhot 
Manufacturing Company, will be made for all 
suggestions regarding the production, distribu- 
tion and use of their products, not already known 
to them, but which they will adopt. Contest 
closes May 1, 1925. 


San 
San 


Women, 
Building, 


American Pen 
Phelan 

announces a prize of $50 for a 
story, 4,000 to 6,000 words long, by a resident of 


The League of 
Francisco Branch, 825 
Francisco, Calif., 


California. The setting of the story must be in 
that part of the state north of the Tehachapi, 
and time, today. Manuscripts must bear no name 
or mark of identification. Accompanying manu- 
scripts should be a sealed envelope, bearing on 
the outside the name of the story only and on the 
inside the name of the writer. 


Stratford Monthly, 234 Boylston St., Boston, 
announces a quarterly prize of $100 for the best 
poem submitted during the preceding three 
months. 


The Harvard Advertising Awards offers a 
series of eight yearly prizes aggregating $8,500, 
awards to be confined to newspaper and peri- 
odical advertising and to research in advertising 
performed in America and Canada, as follows: 
For Distinguished Personal Service, For Plan- 
ning and Research and For Distinguished Indi- 
vidual Advertisements. Manuscripts must be 
received by the Secretary of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, which is administering the awards, 
by 12 o’clock noon, October 10, 1924. Further 
details concerning the awards may be obtained by 
addressing the following: Harvard Advertising 
Awards, care The Secretary, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Southern Ruralist, 116 E. Hunter St., Atlanta, 
Ga., offers prizes each month of $20, $15, $10, $3 
and $2 for letters on subjects specified by the 
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editor, and which may be obtained by writing to 
him, 


Orient Magazine, 1382 Nassau St., New York 
City, offers $1,000 for the essay that sets forth 
most effectively the spirit and important. issues 
of the World’s Renaissance. The contest is open 
without any condition whatever, to all peoples 
and classes. Each essay must be original and not 
have been published previously, and reserve the 
right to comment upon and quote from any essay 
submitted to the contest. Contest closes Decem- 
ber 31, 1924. 


The Dreyfuss Art Company, Inc., 514 Broad- 
way, New York City, are offering $10.00 for the 
best verse for a “Gold Star Mother” done in 
four or eight lines, and $1.00 a line for any verse 
on the same subject which they select from those 
submitted. 


Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., offers the following prizes: Five first 
prizes of $40 each, and five second prizes of $20 
each to the poets whose work in the magazine 
during 1924 shall be deemed most worthy. The 
judges will be: Prof. R. M. Alden, Miss Jean- 
nette Marks and William Alexander Percy. 
Stamped, self-addressed envelopes should ac- 
company all manuscripts submitted. 


The Charles Granger Blanden prize of $50 for 
the best lyric poem not to exceed thirty lines is 
announced by the Overland Monthly, 825 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, California. Only one 
poem may be submitted by a contestant; contest 
closes August 1, 1924. 


The American Radio Association, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, announces a contest to 
close July 20, 1924, with a prize of $500, for the 
best answer to the question, “Who is to pay for 
broadcasting.” Open to people resident in the 
United States. The paper should not exceed 
1500 words, and should be typewritten and 
double-spaced. 


Sportsman’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces 
prizes totaling $100 in a contest fostering interest 
in the extermination of crows, which are proving 
a great nuisance to both sportsman and farmer. 
Stories should be of experiences in crow shoot- 
ing, based on fact and in semi-fictional style, 
1,500 to 2,000 words. While not necessary, pho- 
tographs will not be amiss. First prize, $50.00; 
second, $35.00; third, $15.00. It is sugg gested that 
contestants see a copy of the magazine for com- 
plete details and to get an idea of style of stories 
wanted. 


The Rudolph Sattler Company, Third and Vine 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, publishers of a very fine 
line of steel engraved Christmas and New Year 
commercial greeting cards, are in the immediate 
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market for appropriate sentiments. Their greet- 
ing cards are sold to banks, commercial institu- 
tions and professional people. The sentiments 
must include both holidays, Christmas and New 
Year. All sentiments must be prose, no poetry is 
wanted. They should contain no more than 40 
or 50 words at the most. Shorter ones are 
preferred. “We are now making up our line for 
next year and can use good sentiments if they 
are submitted within the next 60 days.” 

The Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, needs trade and tech- 
nical magazine features; articles on sales plans, 
“success” stories, first- hand data on business 
methods, historical anecdotes of an industrial or 
commercial nature, interviews with national 
figures on economic or business topics, and novel- 
ties suitable for syndication to the publications 
using various phases of the Syndicate’s service. 
Shopworn stories, stale news items, poetry with 
love or nature themes and Jo Miller jokes are of 
no interest. Articles are accepted at the standard 
rate for each paper sold. The U. T. P. S. service 
is approved and used by most A. B. C. and A. 
B. P. trade and technical publications. Payments 
are made to authors on receipt of check from 
publisher. On features accepted for syndication, 
the company follows the practice of the best 
newspaper syndicates and generally pays 50% of 
each sale to the author. Unsolicited manuscripts 
are accepted on commission basis only; usual 
percentage deducted. 


The Bookfellows announce three prizes, as 
follows: First is the Harper prize of $25 for the 
best poem of not more than twenty-four lines 
having for its subject a bird or.a flower, the 
contest closing September 1, 1924. Second is a 
prize of twenty-five dollars for the best lyric 
poem of not more than twenty-four lines, the 
contest closing October 1, 1924. Third is a prize 
for the best definition of poetry that shall be in 
itself poetical, the contest closing November 1, 
1924. For further particulars address Flora 
Warren Seymour, Clerk of the Bookfellows, 4917 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Rays from the Rose Cross, a mystic monthly 
magazine published by The Rosicrucian Fellowship 
at Oceanside, California, desires to “obtain articles 
along any of the following lines: Occult stories, 
occult philosophy and its practical application, 

ersonal experiences in spiritual development, 

istrology, healing ,and scientific diet. This maga- 
zine does not offer compensation for such articles, 
except a subscription to the magazine. It offers, 
however, publication of articles to amateur 

‘iters of merit and those who are not depending 
upon their writings for their support. All articles 
submitted will receive careful attention.” 


etyhton’s Magazine, 244 Flood Building, San 
Francisco, California, again announce _ their 

nthly $5 prize for the best description, not to 
exceed 500 words, of ways in which co-operation 
have yielded prosperity. 


a che nce and Invention, 53 Park Place, New 

York City, offers each month 88 cash prizes, as 

iollows: First prize $100, 2 prizes of $50 each, 

l() prizes of $25 each, 5 prizes of $20, 10 prizes of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 














WANTED—MORE MANUSCRIPTS 
TO TYPE 
Satisfactory work, promptly done. Carbon 
copy. 1000 words or less, 50c; poems, 2c 


per line. 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 














Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 
of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack cof plot 
interest, lack of character interest, lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “story value.” Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one, because they lack 

“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not enough, however; 
equally important is knowing how to prepare it 
properly for presenting to the editor—and what 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in r criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism. My charges for this 
service are: 

1,000 words or less 
1,000 to 2,000 words 
2,000 to 4,000 words 
4,000 to 5,000 words 
60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typin A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. Rear, prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike. 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr, Phillips needs no introduction to readers of 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- 
garded as the foremost of writers for short-story 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present articles on 
novel writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 

The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 

Read this volume and increase your chances of 
winning a prize in the— 


The Writer’s Digest Short 
Contest 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages, 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am [J [not []] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicest.) 
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THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 41) 


The Heidelberg Press, C. Harold Lowden, 
Musical Editor, 15th, Race, Spring and Hicks 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. High-class concert and teaching num- 
bers, with a few better ballads and sacred 
songs of all styles; humorous numbers for 
men’s quartets, etc. 

5. At times. 

6. Mostly. 

[5 and 6 are determined “according to the 
popularity of the writer and the needs of the 
works.” ] 

Boosey & Co., 9 E. 17th St., New York City: 

L.. Yes. 

No. 
(b) and (c). 
5. Yes. 
Burkhardt & Travis, 119 Sycamore St., 
Dayton, Ohio: 
1. No. 
2. If very good, perhaps. 
Popular and semi-classical. 
Nothing. 
No. 

; Yes. 

Jack Mills, Inc., New York City: 


C. Riddick, 214 Spruce, Texarkana, 

Texas: 

1. Nothing, except blues. 

2. No. 
_ 3, Anything I think good enough to invest 
in. 

4. Blues. 

5. Royalty. 

6. No. 
7. Publishing some on a 50-50 plan. 

A. J. Hunt, 1414% 6th Ave., Altonna, Pa.: 

1. Any writers. 

2. Lyrics, or just titles, if good. 

3. (a) and (b). 

7. No special terms. 

C. C. Wood Music Publishing Co., P. O. 
Box 1561, Atlanta, Ga.: 

l. Yes. 

2. Yes. 
3. (a), (b) and (c). 
4. Blues of the negro type. 
5. Yes. 

Comet Music Co., Beechhurst, L. I., N. Y.: 

l. Yes. 

2. Yes: 

3. (a). ; ; 

4. Comic lyrics. 

6. Purchase outright. 

Irving Berlin, Inc., 1607 Broadway, New 
York City: 

l. Yes. 

2. Yes, 
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3. Popular, musical comedy and_ semi- 


standard ballads. 

4, None in particular, but consider all com- 
positions submitted. 

7. Depends upon merit of each individual 
composition. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. : 

“As you doubtless know, we are not in the 
‘popular’ music game. We publish along edu- 
cational lines. In case of songs, we look for 
things that can be sung by concert singers, 
and will be welcomed by teachers of singing 
for use with their pupils. We do not pur- 
chase song texts nor undertake the delicate 
and difficult task of finding composers for 
them. In common with other publishers we 
publish acceptable compositions, either on the 
hasis of outright purchase or a_ straight 
royalty.’ 

. F. Stubbs, 39 


Yes. 

Not often. 

(a) 

Over-stocked at present. 
Both (5) and (6). 


In submitting the above list we assume 
no responsibility. We took care, however, 
to select, for our list to receive our ques- 
tionnaire, only such publishers as are reach- 
ing the regular trade with their composi- 
tions. 


THE “ASK” DEPARTMENT 

Dada—Y our song is not interesting—that 
just about tells the whole story. No song 
will appeal to a publisher unless it has this 
supreme quality of interest. A grouping 
of words that tell with a fair degree of 
coherence about being lonesome, or sorry, 
or pained, or disappointed, is not enough— 
there must be an idea that is interesting; 
and that idea must be carried by means of a 
“story” that is interesting; that is, your 
idea may have to do with a long-ago love 
from which you never recovered—but you 
cannot make that interesting to the reader 
untess you tell a complete story of that 
love and the unhealed wounds that resulted 
when SHE threw you down! 

Now it is pretty hard to make that in- 
teresting, because the story is so old that 
most people will go to sleep when you men- 
tion your sad case to them. But make it 
interesting you must, and this you will do 
by expressing your story in an unusually 
interesting manner, with unusual felicity of 
phrasing, striking figures and images, and 
above all with compression of emotion— 

(Continued on page 48) 


School St., Lynn, Mass.: 








Extra First Page! With every 

REE: manuscript I type I give an 

© extra copy of the first page. 

This doubles the life of your manuscript—just 

destroy the first page when it becomes: soiled 

after two or three mailings. Quality typing! 
Satisfaction guaranteed! One carbon! 
Price 50c a thousand words 

MAUD MARVIN 1711 Radcliffe Road 
Dayton, Ohio 


a “ 3 


WRITERS ! 

READ THIS SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 
Positively the biggest bargain in writing materials ever offered in 
America. Look. 1,000 sheets high-grade white bond manuscript 
paper, 1,000 sheets copy paper, 100 of those tough brown-fibre 
envelopes, the best you can use, all sent POSTPAID for $2.50. 
Each item guaranteed best quality and fresh stock. Money back 
if not satisfied. Send today. 


WESTATE SALES COMPANY, Butler, 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 

copy, return postage paid and 
marketing a at the one 
Send postal for 


Carbon 
expert 
cost of ty ping. Low rates 
teris and information. 
Manuscript Typing and Service Bureau 
3048 Lycaste Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








I TYPE—YOU WRITE 
Let Me Type — What You Write 
MSS. of all kinds typed, 40c per 1000 words. Why 
delay? Send me your manuscript right away. The 
best typing at the cheapest rates. Revision and cor- 
rections if desired. 
The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 
733 S. 36th St. South Bend, Ind. 
* 
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Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 


$15 each, 20 prizes of $10 each, 10 prizes of $5 
each, 20 prizes of $2 each, 10 prizes of $1 each. 
Send for pamphlets showing rules of the contest. 
The closing date for all prize contributions is the 
15th of the month preceding date of issue. Ad- 
dress as above for complete details concerning 
the prizes. eee 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, an- 
nounce prizes as follows: nag Prize, $100 ; 
second, $50; third, $25; next five, $5 each; next 
twenty-five $1 each, for the best descriptions of 
trips taken during the summer. For further in- 
formation address va Contest Editor, at the 
above. ere 

$3,000 is offered for essays on the subject of 
fs “anada North of the Fifty-sixth Parallel of 
Latitude,” contest closing October 10, 1924. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained by writing to A. J. T. 
Taylor, Bank of Hamilton Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The Witter Bynner Prize of $100 is announced 
for the best poem written by an undergraduate 
in an American college or university. For par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Edgar Speyer, 22 Washing- 
ton Square, North, New York City. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, announce an 
author’s page, telling something about the careers 
of its leading contributors, with pictures of some 
of the more prominent ones. “We believe our 
readers will be interested in knowing something 
about the lives and personalities of their favorite 
authors and that they will enjoy our stories more 
for having a few biographical facts about the 
writers.” The editors are looking for more 
novelettes of from 20,000 to 35,000 words and 
short stories of from 5,000 to 8,000 words, for 
which they will pay immediate on acceptance, a 
minimum of 1% cent a word. 


The Bross prize of $6,000 is offered by Lake 
Forest College for the best religious book sub- 
mitted in the contest prior to January 1, 1925. 


The manuscripts, which should be sent before 
October Ist, should be addressed to the President 
of Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Those desiring further information may obtain 
same hg writing to President H. H. Moore, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. eal 


acne Verse, Logan P. O., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Charles Wheaton Stork. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We want 
poems uniting blood, brain and spirit, unaffected, 
wrought in form that fits the thought organically. 
We need pure lyrics, nature poems and dramatic 
poems of life, preferably with a spiritual rather 
than a mere descriptive interest. On the other 
hand, we wish to avoid sentimentality and mere 
literary shadowings. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay only $325 in the form 
of eleven prizes.” 


The Dodge Idea, Mishawaka, Indiana. Editor, 
William W. French. Issued monthly ; ; 25c a copy, 
$2.00 a year. “I will welcome articles descriptive 
of modern industrial plants which contain inter- 
esting information regarding processes and pro- 
duction methods and also articles on selling 
methods which might be applied to the mill supply 


and machinery trade. Such articles should be 
illustrated with good photographs and must not 
be general. Inspirational articles are not wanted 
and all manuscripts must be accompanied by in- 
formation identifying the plant or person 
involved if permission has not been secured to use 
names. For these articles we will be glad to 
pay, on acceptance, 242c per word and $2.00 for 
each photograph accepted, reporting on material 
in two weeks. Articles descriptive of new dis- 
coveries, etc., if authentic, illustrated and _ inter- 
esting, will be considered. No shop kinks or 
short articles wanted. Manuscripts should be at 
least 1000 words in length.” 


Everygirl’s Magazine, 31 E. 17th St.. New York 
City. Editor, Mary E. Squire. Issued 10 months 
a year, 10c a copy, $1.00 a year. “Our editorial 
needs include serials, short stories and _ special 
articles if they touch closely the program of 
Camp Fire Girls. We can use short stories of 
from three thousand to six thousand words in 
length. We are looking for ten thousand, fifteen 
thousand and twenty thousand word stories which 
we will divide and use serially. We want, in 
addition to fiction with a love interest, stories of 
adventure and mystery. They must interest girls 
between the ages of ten and twenty. We pay on 
publication, reporting on manuscripts within 
about 3 weeks. We buy almost no photographs.” 


Comfort, Augusta, Me. Editor, A. M. God- 
dard. Issued monthly; 50c a year. “We use 
short stories, two-part stories, articles or subjects 
pertaining to housekeeping, home _ interests, 
especially such as are adapted to the rural homes. 
We rarely use poetry. We do use photographs, 
however, to illustrate manuscripts. Payment is 
made on acceptance.” 


The Dial, 152 West 13th St.,. New York City. 
Editor, Scofield Thayer. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. “We use no purely inform- 
ative, or political articles, but fiction and essays 
of the highest aesthetic excellence, as well as 
poetry of a poetic nature. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks, and payment of 2c 
a word is made on acceptance.” 


Frontier, a new fiction magazine to be published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, 
N. Y., reports: “This magazine will be a monthly 
publication of standard size and will run complete 
novels, novelettes, short stories and some verse. 
Its general appeal will be that of the outdoor 
adventure magazine. In our conception the title 
includes the frontiers of civilization wherever 
found and in whatever time. Thus, the field is 
open for stories of the North American frontier 
as it advanced from the Allegheny Mountains to 
the Pacific Coast. Stress will be laid upon the 
Western frontier of America, either in the United 
States or Canada, but also we solicit stories of 
the frontiers of South America, Africa, the South 
Seas, the Orient and of that everlasting frontier, 
the Sea. A contributor to the Frontier will thus 
have more latitude in the matter of the historical 
story than he has in writing for Short Stories; 
although our primary interest will always be in 
the siory value rather than in historical back- 
ground or details of local color. We are seeking, 
and expect to pay for the very best material in 
this field. We want to list among our contribu- 
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tors all of the best known writers who are popu- 
lar with a wide public, but also we shall show a 
special hospitality to those writers who have not 
yet crystalized their markets and who come under 
the general classification of beginners. It is our 
aim to develop new writers and in our attempt 
to do this we expect to work with them in hearty 
co-operation. Prompt decisions and payment on 
acceptance will be the rule with us.’ 


Film Fun, 627 West 43rd St., New York City, 
writes: “We are not at present in the market 
for anything.” 


G. H. Brown, P. O. Box 333, Florence, Ala., 
writes: “We can use most any kind of stories 
that will fit the policy of the Sunday papers. 
Especially do we want human interest stories of 
people who have accomplished great things; 
‘how-to-do-it’ stories; short, snappy stories and 
poems of not over four verses; photographs that 
have news value; and, in fact, most any material 
that will sell to editors of the large daily papers. 
We pay on publication, and our rate is from 10c 
to 4Uc per column inch, depending on the merit 
of the story.” 


Home Occupations, Brethren, Michigan,” wants 
addresses, rules and particulars of Women’s 
Exchanges, Gift Shops and like organizations 
which buy to sell the work of self- supporting 
home workers. Also short practical stories 
showing how such shops are started and oper- 
ated. For such information which we can use 
we will give three months’ subscription to our 
paper. 

The Naval Weekly, 472 Spreckels Bldg., San 
Diego, Calif. Issued weekly; 10c a copy, $2.50 
a year. “We are not purchasing material of any 
kind at present, as what is not taken care of by 
our staff is furnished officially by the Navy 
Department.” 


Tite Delineator, Butterick Bldg., New York 
City. Editor, Mrs. William Brown Meloney. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We 
want good short stories, articles of general and 
current interest, articles on women’s problems 
and on phases of home-making. We use photo- 
eraphs, if illustrative of stories or articles. 
Poetry, too, is used. We report on manuscripts 
within one week of receipt, and pay on accept- 
ance, 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly, 15c a copy, $6.50 a year. “We use serials 
of from 36,000 to 72,000 words—12,000 words in 
an instalment; novelettes of 25,000 words; short 

ries of from 2 2000 to 6,000 words—wholesome 
series of outdoor life in the West and the 
Northwest. We use poetry of a Western nature. 
No photographs are used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within ten days, and payment of about 
one cent a word is made on acceptance.” 


Dealer, 204 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, La. Echoes, John McClure and Julius 
Friend. Monthly; $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “Can 
use short stories, not longer than 4,000 words, 
short ter if possible, and articles pertaining to 
literary subjects.” Poems are used, but no photo- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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For the fiction writer who is 
interested in ‘the rules’’ only to 
the extent that they help him: 


Sound advice on short-story manu- 
scripts, one dollar for each thousand 
words. ‘Terms for longer fiction on 


request. 


DASHIELL HAMMETT 
620 Eddy Street, San Francisco 
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AUTHORS-—Your stories, manuscripts and 
poems correctly typed for publication at 
low rates. Corrections made in grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Carbon copy 


free. 
ESTHER BORTLE 
312 S. Farwell St. Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Dependable Manuscript Copying at reason- 
able rates. I am making a specialty of preparing 
authors’ manuscripts for the critical eye of- the 
editor, and can save you needless disappointment 
and rejection slips by preparing your work in the 
proper form, free from typographical errors, 


H. S. COLLIER, Gallatin, Tennessee 

















MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 


It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


lication. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 
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THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 


(Continued from page 45) 


compression, however, not being so great 
as to interfere with clearness. 

And above all, you must watch your cli- 
max. A stanza must be so written that the 
thought in each stanza leads up to a climax 
in the last line. Especially is this true of 
the chorus, which is the most important 
part of your song. 

And again, you must avoid an “anti- 
climax” (which is the exact opposite of 
climax), a prosaic or banal ending just 
when you have the reader’s mind all set 
for a big, smashing last line. Take your 
closing four lines: 

I long for you in the day time, 
And dream of you by night; 


And I hope that some day, 
You’ll think I might. 


That last line is what I mean by “anti- 
climax”’—a let-down when the reader is 
looking for a punch. Not only is the line 
obscure, but it is banal. In addition, the 
last two lines are short in their meter, 
as you will find by scanning them with a 
scansion map such as is described in last 
month’s DiGEstT. 

E. L. R—Neither of the companies 
which you mention is reliable. They be- 
long to the class of people whom we have 
been warning you against. In other words, 
sharks. They will take your money and 
give you absolutely nothing in return. You 
may put it down as a safe rule to follow: 
that any song “publisher” who accepts your 
lyric or lyrics for publication, on a royalty 
or no-royalty basis, and then asks you to 
advance money to pay for the cost of print- 
ing and exploiting, is in this same class. 

E. W. S—I have read your song with 
interest, and you have a fine theme for a 
poem. This kind of material, however, no 
longer appeals to song publishers, as it did 
once upon a time. Always when you get 
an idea of this kind, I would suggest that 
you write a magazine poem from it and 
send it out to the magazine editors. This 
is a pretty safe bet in all kinds of verse, and 
[ am coming more and more to urge our 
readers who have song writing ambitions, 
to turn their genius in the direction of 
writing poetry, as there is a demand for 


‘ 


good verse, and it is an easier road to ulti- 
mate song writing success. 

T. E, J—-You are doing absolutely right 
to get a friend to compose the music to 
your new song, to go with you on a basis 
of 50-50. Your best song is “Take Me 
Back To Mother Mine.” This is really 
simple and pleasing, and while the idea is 
not startling, yet with a good melody you 
should be able to sell it. The other two 
songs I can’t see much hope for, for the 
following reasons: “Your Arms Are Home 
Sweet Home to Me” has a good idea, but 
the thought is not expressed clearly and 
simply enough. Words like “imagination” 
are bad, because they are not singable—the 
same thing is true of “destination” and 
“consolation,” while “contemplate” is hard. 
What songs of this kind need are short 
words that give color and feeling to your 
lyrics. 

Your other song, “There’s Summer in 
Her Heart” has a pleasing thought, but I 
would change the first and second stanzas 
so as to round out the meter, which is 
spoiled by your first two lines, which are 
too short. Let me also add that the word 
“caresses” is difficult to sing on account of 
the sibilants—try, in writing your other 
songs, to avoid as often as possible the 


ee 9? 


s” sound. 

F, L. H.—1 am afraid you will have diffi- 
culty in finding a publisher for your song. 
It is modelled too much after the old-time 
sentimental ‘“I-wish-I-were-back-in-the-old- 
home” songs. 

The song publishers are all using the same 
theme today, but handled in a light, catchy 
way, a treatment that will harmonize with 
the rather jazzy dance music that prevails. 

M. E, A.—lI liked your songs—as poems, 
however. Which makes me wonder why 
you don’t first work out your ideas in verse 
form and try to sell these to the magazines. 
There is quite a demand for poetry, 
whereas it takes a lot of hard work to sell 
a song. The encouragement, not to say 
money, which you would receive for the 
verse will inspire you to go on and write 
more and more. When later on you come in 
contact with somebody who will collaborate 
with you on a 50-50 basis, you can go ahead 
working up some of these ideas into songs. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 
vraphs. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
or three weeks, but “at present no payment 1s 
guaranteed.” 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. Manag- 
ing Editor, Roscoe Fawcett. Monthly; $3 a year; 
2c a copy. “We are in the market for stories of 
from 1,500 to 7,500 words that will interest women 
readers. They must deal frankly with those 
phases of life that young women of sympathy and 
heartfelt understanding will like. 
be told in the first person and should teach a 
lesson; they should mirror reality and be free 
from fiction frills. Stories told by young women 
preferred.” Photographs are used, but no poems. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on publication at the mini- 
mum rate of two cents a word. Special needs 


are for a new department, “My Untold Secret,” - 


150 to 500.words. $5 will be paid for each accepted 
contribution. 


Il estern Sportologue, 709 Union League Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. Editor, H. B. Rose. 
Monthly; $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. “We use 
short, pithy articles of interest to the sportsman. 
These must have a real Western setting. At 
present we are very well supplied with material 
but things of the right kind, with photos will 
always get a good reading.” Photographs when 
related to a story are used, but no poems. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days, and pay- 
ment is made on publication at a rate of half a 
cent a word. 


lide World Magazine, 83 Duane St., New 
York City. Francis Arthur Jones, American rep- 
resentative. Monthly; $2 a year; 20c a copy. 
Can use “articles and stories dealing with life in 
all parts of the world. True stories of real ad- 
venture and experience. Queer customs in all 
quarters of the globe. A glance at any issue of 
The Wide World will show the reader exactly 
the kind of material we want. We publish fact 
only; no fiction.” No poetry, but uses interesting 
photographs showing queer customs, pastimes, 
unusual incidents, etc. Reports on manuscripts 
about a month if the manuscript has to go to 
England for final judgment. Payment is made on 
acceptance at from fifty dollars up, according to 
the value of the contribution. 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. “We operate exclusively 
in the industrial and technical publishing fields, 
consequently our needs are those of the progres- 
sive trade paper and technical periodical in 
America. This covers not only articles dealing 
with new industrial projects, with improvements 
in processes, but also with merchandising ideas 
for all lines. Furthermore, we have a large call 
for interesing- features. These features differ 
from newspaper features in that they are not 
general’; that is to say, a trade paper feature 
to be successful must have some definite appeal— 
a merchandising appeal, ‘inspirational’ appeal, 
legal helps, and the like. We occasionally try out 
the more or less general features such as verses, 
but they meet with small success. We use a large 
quantity of photographs, especially photographs 
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AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


All kinds of 
typed in correct form for publisher. 
1000 words. : 

205 Highland Avenue, 
Piedmont, California 


manuscripts revised and 
75c 














of good window displays. However, our photo- 
graphic needs are not so restricted. We report on 
manuscripts as soon as we learn of acceptance 
from a publisher, and return the manuscript to 
the author as soon as we have finished sending it 
to those of our clients who we believe would be 
interested. We pay authors immediately upon 
receipt of check by us which generally follows 
immediately after publication. Trade journals 
do not pay very much—a good rate being one cent 
a word. We deduct 15 to 25 per cent commission 
from sales, the commission depending principally 
on the amount of time and effort expended in 
making a sale. There is of course, no charge of 
any kind to any contributor unless a sale is made. 


The Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, IIl.: 
“We are in the market for Christmas and New 
Year verses suitable for greeting card purposes.” 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, is now located 
at 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, III. 


United Drug Company, 43 Leon St., Boston, 
Mass. “We are in the market for Christmas 
Greeting Card sentiments.” 


The Aryan, 226 Ionic St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Frank C. Massey. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short essays on 
art, humorous stories, etc., as well as_ witty 
poems; photographs occasionally. We pay for 
material on publication.” 


True Story Magazine, 34 Paternoster Row, 
E. C. 4, England. Editor, Miss Gillighan. “We 
use true stories of any kind, also photographs. 
We report on material within a day if necessary, 
and pay on acceptance at the rate of 3 words 
for a penny. —_—— 

Every Day Life, 337 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
Editor, A. E. Swett. Issued monthly, 25c a year. 
“We use short stories, articles on gardening and 
on poultry raising. Material is reported on 
within one to two weeks, and is paid on 
acceptance.” 

American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Merle Crowell. Monthly; 
$2.50 a year; 25c a copy. Wants “short sketches 
for our Family Money department (between 
500 and 1,500 words); short sketches for our 
Interesting People department, these should not 
exceed 1,000 ‘words in length; short fiction 
stories between 4,500 and 6,000 words in length. 
These must have plot strength, realistic character- 
ization and plenty of action and suspense in them. 
They should also be American both in environ- 
ment and characterization.” Poetry is not used, 
and photographs only in connection with articles. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week to ten 
days; and $25 is paid for Interesting People 
sketches; on the material according to the 
value. 





Our “Story-Start”’ Contest 


Each month WRriTeER’s 


Dicest offers prizes of five dollars each 


for the two best articles submitted on the opening of some story taken 
from the month’s magazines, and why it measures up to the standards 


set forth on page 27 of THE IDE. 4~L COURSE IN SHORT STORY 


WRITING. Prize winners for May were: 


Miss Dorothy Spencer, 


Hollywood, California, and Miss M. Ritchie, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Characterization Plus Curiosity 
By DOROTHY SPENCER 

James Joseph Ashby, alias Joseph James 
Corbley, alias Corbley Ashby James Jr., was 
not an ordinary thief. By that is meant the 
accepted vege of movie and fiction. James 
Joseph, therefore, did not wear an Inverness 
and a white bulging shirt front when on 
yegging bent. Neither did he wear a cap, nor 
a closely shaved blue jowl, nor a suspicious 
projection in his right-hand coat pocket, nor 
even the familiar upturned coat collar of the 
criminal illustrators. 

In point of fact, James Joseph, or Joseph 
James, or Corbley Ashby, depending on the 
time of year and section of the country, did 
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I will type your manuscripts neatly and in correct 
form, 60c per 1000 words, Poems, 3c per line. 
Carbon copy included, 

MARIE KNIGHT 

Western Writers’ Service 

3324 North Stone St. Spokane, Washington 
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The surest way to get a case of delirium 
tremens in these post-prohibition days is 
to shell out two bits for ZIFFS, the red- 
headed periodical of protest. 

ZIFFS 

550 Transportation Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
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AUTHORS: Let me type your manu- 
scripts. Work guaranteed by a _ profes- 
sional author’s typist. 
AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
959 21st Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 











STATIONERY SPECIAL 
Your name and address neatly printed on 
200 sheets of bond paper and 100 envelopes 
to match for $1.50. Cash or C. O. D. orders 
filled promptly. 
TILSON PRINTING CO. 





Box 375, G. C. Station, New York City 
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not consider himself a yegg. The psychology 

of the thing was simple. If a man thought 

of himself as a yegg he acted like a yegg. 

On the other hand, if he considered himself 

a bit of a book salesman none too prosperous, 

he acted like a book salesman none too pros- 

perous.—Saturday Evening Post, April 19, 

1924. 

The above start has characterization, plus 
curiosity. When we began to read the 
story, we were curious to know why James 
Joseph with all his aliases was not an ordina- 
ry thief. What sort of a thief was he? Then 
as the author began to describe James 
Joseph, we began to wonder why he did not 
wear the clothes other men of his cult did. 

Kight out of every ten persons have the 
bump of what it was that kil’ed the cat, and 
they would read the story to find out why? 
James Joseph, lacking all the qualities that 
outwardly go to prove that a man is a yegg, 
was a vegg and still he himself did not con- 
sider himself a yegg. 

How was James Joseph going to get very 
far without the tools of the trade? The 
author gives us a very vivid description and 
portrait of his character. We wanted to 
know more and read the story. We agree 
with Mr. Martin in the IpeEaL Course and 
believe that good characterization is a great 
help in getting your story read. 

Ingredient for a good story-start : 

Characterization 
Curiosity 


Situation Interest 
By M. RITCHIE 
Mr. Seymour Fellowes always traveled in 
a drawing-room. As he often remarked, 
traveling across his native country was bad 
enough any way you looked at it, and why 


suffer any more than you had to, when it 
came to that? But unfortunately his sister- 
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in-law had made one of -her flighty, last- 
minute decisions, and appeared at the rail- 
road station with a maid, the most impossi- 
ble Pekingese east of the Rockies and a hat 
trunk, and begged him to tell her what could 
be done, as she must be in New York in two 
days, and there wasn’t even a lower berth on 
the tiresome train!—From “Oh, This is Scan- 

lous!” by Josephine Daskam_ Bacon, 
dies’ Home Journal for May. 


(he above paragraph measures up to Mr. 
Martin’s standard of a good beginning in 
his [peat Course 1N SHORT Story Writ- 

because not only are two persons of 
entirely different characteristics described, 
hut an interesting situation is immediately 
developed. First, the character sketch of 
Mr. Fellowes is brought out in almost two 
“He always travelled in 
a drawing-room ;” and second, he was bored 
with travelling. In contrast, in the next 
sentence you have pictured his sister-in-law, 
who travels with a maid, a Pekingese and 
hat trunk. You know that she does things 
on the spur of the moment. 


brief sentences: 


\s the story opens you find that she must 
1 New York in two days, and begs him 

) tell her what to do, as she has made no 
and there isn’t even a lower 
berth left. There seems nothing for him 
to do but to offer her his drawing-room. 
You can easily imagine him putting up with 
the inconveniences of an upper berth for 
the sake of this woman, who through lack 
of foresight had neglected to make reser- 
ations. Your interest is aroused by the 
iracters and the possibilities of the situ- 
ation that is to follow. After reading one 
iragraph you want to read further, which 
‘test of all good beginnings of short 


reservations, 


BEREAVEMENT 


By G. D. Davis 


Often | wondered where a certain Lovely 

One 

\\hose verses charmed my fancy had 
gone. 

In sadness then I wrote to learn her fate, 

Received this answer at an early date. 

don’t be a gloom— 


“nom de plume’’! 


you fool, 


“Cheer up, 
he’s only changed her 
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Drawing Easily ‘Learned 


Haven't you often wished that you could 

draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 

some pretty face, etc. You can do all of 

these things. One of Americas most fa- 

mous Cartoonists and Illustrators has de- 

veloped a great, simple system for 

success in all branches of Commer- 

cial Art. This system has revolu- 

tionized the entire theory of draw- 

ing. It means that drawing can be 

as easy for you as writing—much simpler 

than learning shorthand, bookkeeping or 

typewriting. We are now placing this 

original system for learning Drawing, Art 

and Cartooning, consisting of 34 lessons 

with over 500 illustrations, within reach of 

every one. If you will devote a few hours 

each week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 

GUARANTEE that you will learn to draw 

and draw well before you have half finished 

the Course. If we fail to make this claim 

good, we will refund every cent paid us. By 

eliminating a large office force for answering 

correspondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 

are enabled to make a price of $3.98 

the cheapest price ever known for a 

high-grade, home study course. Many 

have sent us letters similar to that’ of Robert P. Davis, of 
Detroit, who wrote: ‘‘I can’t sée how you ask so little, when 
others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 for theirs. 
It is more than I expected.’’ Learn to draw. It is a big 
asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Free vm over: | SONG NO Money 


clude a drawing outfit | Just order the Course, and on 
consisting of artist's | arrival pay postman only $3.98, 
pencils, pens, paper, plus a few cents postage, pay- 
erasers, thumb tacks, | ment in full for the entire Course 
enabling you to go and Free Drawing Outfit. If not 
to work without any ad- entirely satisfied, return within 
ditional cost. five days and we will REFUND 
MONEY. Address 


Lederer School of Drawing, Dept. 44-Q., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $4 24 cash with order. 
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AUTHORS—WRITERS 

stories — serials — novels — articles 
i Send first 
Will help 
Write for 


Poems — short 
properly typed for presentation to editors. 
100-150 words of your story for sample. 
you sell, General typing of all kinds, 


ates. 
2 C. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE VULARK, 
220 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 


Have your 











Writers—Whether professional or amateur, 
we Offer a superlative, unexcelled typing 
service at 55c per thousand words. Revi- 
sion and criticism prices upon application. 

GROVER BRINKMAN 
(Formerly Brinkman & Moehle) 
Okawville, Ill. 
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‘‘Contest’’ Edition 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


The extraordinary demand for short stories is prompting editors everywhere to 
offer remarkable inducements to writers to specialize in this branch of fiction in the 
form of short-story contests. Just glance through the “Writer’s Market” department in any 
issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and you will have this fact impressed upon you. 


The New Demand for 


Action, Characterization and Plot 


This amazing popularity of contests has created new conditions for short story 
writing. For contests lay special emphasis upon action, upon characterization, and 
upon plot and other factors in such a way as to call for special methods of handling. 
All this demands that existing methods of instruction in short story technique be adapted 
to these new conditions brought about by the contest idea. Therefore — WRITER’S 
DIGEST, in order to render the greatest service to short story writers, and to keep its 
service absolutely up to date, has added to The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


a set of— 





Special “Contest” Lessons 


These Lessons make the IDEAL COURSE 100% efficient—because they prepare 
the beginning writer for writing every kind of short story—because they tell you how 
to write the various kinds of stories that contest editors want to get—because the Les- 
sons are written in A B C language and contain examples from the best writers of 
today to show how they are doing it. 

These special Contest Lessons make the “CONTEST” EDITION of The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing absolutely the most complete Course ever offered the 
beginning writer. And it is offered at the same price as the regular edition—positively 
no additional charge is made for the “Contest” feature. Read more about the Course 
on the opposite page, then fill in the Coupon and mail TODAY—so that you may par- 
ticipate in the many contests now offered. 


What “‘IDEAL’’ Students Say About the Course 
They will back up the statements here made—names furnished if desired for verification. 


“I have sold my first story since taking The | have sold several stories, none of them at less 
Ideal Short Story Course. Only one who has | than one cent a word, and some at better 
been a struggling beyinner can appreciate what | rates.”—E. S. G., California. 
this service has meant to me? I will be very 
glad to recommend the Course to anyone who “The Course of lessons is very interesting, 
may be in need of help.”—E. D. W., California, | and I have greatly profited therefrom.”—E. S. 


, P. L., Illinois. 
“I can’t begin to tell you what The Ideal 
Course has done for me. I have purchased “1! have received the Ideal Course, which | 
several courses in story writing, some of them | am much elated over. 1 would like nothing 
running inio real money, but have secured more | better than to have some way of communicat- 
practical assistance from your Course than all | ing your valuable service to the whole world.” 
the rest put together. Since | received it 1 | H. N. L., Illinois. 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will svoply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer 1o— 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for important question. Then, step by step, 
the man or woman who wants to start the author takes you through all the im- 
at the very beginning of the subject, portant subjects of theme selection, plot 


which is, “What is it that constitutes a aaa : ij 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- °°" apne, Supe, © poreateg stn cee, 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 


cause they cannot answer this simple but 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


In the Ideal Progressive strengthen your work; in what 








line to work hardest. 
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Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no other 


Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementa Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the ve 
latest ideas in writing and sell- 
ing your stories, 
Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have_ been 
studying. From the criticism 
you are enabled to find out your 
weaknesses; how you may 


criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 
Special Offer 

The regular rice of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever. 

If you are cipenty 0 subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

Don’t send any money, Just 
fill out the coupon and p ex! the 
postman upon delivery. And our 
satisfaction guarantee insures the 
return of your money if you 
find that the Ideal Course is 
not all that we claim for it. 


USE THIS COUPON 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


0 $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 





22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for on year, with free criticism of MS. 


OC I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question. 








The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself: to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy: the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannet be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must he examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Professional Training In Writing 


Self-discovery Combined with Short Story Technique 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their’ copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life 1 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “‘message’’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young's, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction by mail are: Pre- 
liminary two months’ Course in Self-Discovery, $25 ; 
four months’ term of Technique of the Short 
Story, $60; four months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120; single manuscripts, $10. Pay- 
ments in installments can be arranged. Price of 
“Narrative Technique,” $2.00. Further informa- 
tion given on request. Let me know your problem. 


New York City 
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(Continued from page 21) 


there really isn’t much to the drawing it- 
Without the lettering and border 

not be worth more than a dollar. 
border gives it stability and with 
the title lettered underneath and the two 
triangu’‘ar spaces both above and below 
filled with brief description, the drawing 
brought a couple dollars with only a little 


self. 
might 
But the 


more time. 

Where possible put in a background. In 
Figure 3 we have two plain drawings which 
are commonly called elevations. The draw- 
ing at the top is a side or end elevation, 
while the lower one is a front elevation. 
Not much to them in themselves, yet by 
the simple addition of grass, a tree or two 
and a horizon to convey the impression of 
the value of the drawings were 
doubled. The extra work on both drawings 
probably did not take five minutes, yet 
those five minutes earned two dollars. 

Be sure to make your lettering 
enough. One editor once wrote that ‘ 
so long as you made the letters about three 


distance 


large 





times as large as you thought necessary, 
they would be all right.” 
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Interest gained by adding perspective. 
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There is a common tendency to make all 
lettering too small. When the drawing is } AUTHORS! 


to be reproduced twice or three times it Here is a typing service that rom will appreciate. 
craeianaae _ It costs a little more but you will gladly pay it. 
requires a large letter to stand this reduc The few cents per 1000 words will seem as nothing 
tion without loss of detail and weight. An- when you see the work we turn out—clean, error- 
: i ,  . less copy which you will be proud to submit to 

other thing which will meet with favor your publisher. 
ae ° ais Ls : : Your manuscripts intelligently and accurately 
from all editors is to keep in mind the typed by thoroly dependable typists—girls who 
mechanical requirements at the printing tee & Gunes Sa Sheer eR. é 
Send in your copy at once and see for yourself. 


plant. For instance, if you make two draw- cee Mewes + Oe 
ings of the same thing or for the same Poouy, por Une - - - - ie 
script, keep the width of both drawings the “A High Class Sereice for High Class Writers” 
same, if possib'e. Then, when the reduc- }AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, Box 258, Montclair, N. J 
tion is made the final size will still be the ¢ aiaeeil 
same and all lettering will be of uniform * + 
size. If the drawing will fit across the page Authors! Playwrights! Poets! Spare need- 
less worry by having your scripts typed 
in proper form. Low rates. Write: 
MISS CORINA CROVO, 
104 Congress Street Newark, N. J. 


ee 




















AUTHORS! 

Have your manuscripts typed by a pro- 
fessional author’s typist; we also revise 
and criticise. 

HAMILTON TYPIST SERVICE 
561 West 28th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 














The Writers’ Offic 
Interest increased by details. Box 32, Quincy, Ill. 

be a MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
it will be a good plan to measure the page, MARKETED 
then lay i i > siz 

n lay out the drawing in double size. Sample and terms on request. 

Figure 4 shows how reader interest can | acaleaindiaaa ; 
be buit up by the simple expedient of add- Typing of Ail Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
aap ee + TT : . technical and scientific manuscripts, Novels, plays, 
Ing suitable details. The mould in the right stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
fnreor oe = : ia accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
voregt ound is reaily all that would have to carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 


be shown. It is to illustrate an article for a | and grammar, Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 


bov’s paper on making snow houses. So thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts, per 1000. 
on ae ‘ss a ‘ Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 

to get a “tie-up” between text and illustra- MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield. Ill. 
tion the drawing was made much larger and —= =—= 


the suggestive uses shown in the rear. SHORTHAND '°% READABLE AFTER 
YEARS. Nuhand’s new scientific 


: ; 
\\ hat boy reader would not feel more im- = Pas 

“ - 2 ‘ 2 principles enable you to show words more completely 
peed to read the article with this drawing with shorter signs, Result: extreme legibility and high 
than if only the mould were shown! speed. No shading or positions. Strictly regular, rapidly 

(ood drawings can be made more easily learned. The Nuhand Manual ($1) is all you need. 
with good instruments and materials. Ju st ey 

uns : Sec < dis. JUS NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 
as soon as you can afford it, carefully se- 
lect a set of drawing instruments of a good | SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 


erade. An excellent set can be purchased If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
or twenty dollars, and if properly cared Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
. " wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition 


¥ — rm ey — - — CASPER NATHAN 
se a board of generous dimensions. Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 
ssible, get a drawing tab'e which tilts at 
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cA Ae 
JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPLAYS --- SHORT STORIES = 


Those who desire Ppeigentonce through a 
literary career are offered. 

EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND NEWS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 
in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit, 
MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 
PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Bethel, Conn. 














‘Situations Wanted! 


Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


™ “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it, 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is ny to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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a slight angle. This will give plenty of 
elbow room—a necessity when lettering, 
Keep a small oil stone to keep the pens 
sharp and supplement the board or table 
and instruments with a good T-square, two 
or three 45° and 30°-60° triangles and an 
irregular curve. You should also have an 
engineer’s and architect’s rule. The one is 
divided decimally or in tenths; the other in 
common fractions. Also keep three pen- 
holders on hand for coarse, medium and 
fine pen points. 

The drawing paper used will vary with 
individual users. A heavy, smooth paper 
is best for delicate drawings and lettering. 
It will pay to get a paper better than the 
cheapest. A sheet of manuscript paper 
size, which, when used to carry one of your 
drawings to an editor to sell for several 
dollars is cheap even though it costs six or 
seven cents. 

A GOOD LOSER 

(Continued from page 23) 
ability of the author. Consequently it is bet- 
ter to send a very few offerings of which 
one is certain, than a large number collected 
at random and regarding whose sources you 
have no positive knowledge. 

While, in fiction, writers constantly are 
warned to avoid the manufactured situation 
or incident, I am inclined to think that the 
safest road for the joke writer to follow 
is that of manufacturing his own material 
from the ground up. The joke may be 
based upon some real occurrence; some 
odd character; an odd saying that he has 
overheard; an odd or embarrassing situa- 
tion. Such may be elaborated, twisted 
about, developed, until one has a real joke, 
of whose authenticity he is certain. But 
one should use restraint in depicting odd 
personalities, or embarrassing situations, as 
such sometimes will result in picturing un- 
avoidable handicaps to which certain indi- 
viduals are subject and of which it is not 
refined humor to make sport. 

Joke writers and those who aim to be 
such should not be misled by statements 
that this is an easy road to follow. There 
are not many large rewards in professional 
humor. <A few publications specialize in 
jokes and brief bits of humor, and pay 
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fairly well for such. But the majority of 
publications, including newspapers, do not 
reward the joke writer very liberally. A 
few writers have attained a position and 
reputation which assure them a comfortable 
income from the writing of humor alone. 
Perhaps the best that can be hoped by those 
who attain even considerable proficiency 
and reputation in this line of work is to be- 
come the editor of a “colyum.” The ma- 
jority of metropolitan newspapers now con- 
duct a column of humor, the editor of which 
is usually a more or less well-known humor- 
ist. He is supposed to contribute each day 
some of his own humor to the department, 
to select offered contributions and to en- 
rich them with his own comment. 

A few of these “colyum conductors” are 
very well paid indeed, but there are per- 
haps not more than a dozen such positions 
in the country which can be classed as pro- 
viding an entirely satisfactory income. 

Many papers in smaller cities, aping the 
larger ones, have a column conducted by a 
member of the staff, who also has other 
duties. Occasionally such an one gains a 
reputation extending far beyond the cir- 
culation field of his own journal and then 
he finds himself in line of promotion. 

One of the men to make a reputation in 
this manner in a former generation was 
Robert J. Burdette, of the Burlington, lowa, 
Hawkeye. Burdette’s humor in this pub- 
lication gave him a national reputation 
which finally carried him to the lecture plat- 
form, and the story of how he became a 
humorist may be worth the citing as an 
encouragement to others: 

Mrs. Burdette, a charming woman, be- 
came eariy in their married life, a confirmed 
invalid. Burdette, to lighten the hours that 
she must pass by herself, began to clip from 
the exchanges coming in to the Hawkeye, 
little matters of humor that he thought 
might brighten for her a passing hour. Oc- 
casionally finding his supply from the ex- 
changes running short of the desired 
amount, he would jot down happenings 
coming under his own observation, and 
when even those failed to fill the quota, he 
would set his inventive faculties at work to 
supply the deficiency. In this manner he 
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WESTERN STORIES WANTED! 
We are in the market for snappy action 
stories in western settings for a he-man’s 
magazine, any length, 1%c up. Quick 
action, payable on acceptance. 
TRIPLE-X MAGAZINE 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
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YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED as you would like it. 
Slight editorial revision if desired. Straight typing 
50c per 1000 words, one carbon. Rates for re- 
vision in accordance with amount desired. Eleven 
years’ newspaper and editorial experience is back 
of this offer to you. 

MABEL E. GRAVES 
1213 Santa Barbara Street Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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WRITERS! Have your manuscripts typed 
in correct form for publication. Prompt 
service. Carbon copy free. Prices rea- 
sonable. Write: 


FLORENCE EDDINGTON 
Clearwater, Kans. 

















PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampl« 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $32.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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FOR PHOTOPLAY DN 


Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whate 

is wanted. Plots accepted in any torm. 


Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica - Western Avenue 


Hollywood, Califor 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER ead for Free Sample Copy 
RESTS SE 


Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appeararce. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, 
infavorable impression is created that may mean 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’sDigest ServiceDepartment 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
tind it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
gy possible price consistent with good quality—that 

» $1. 50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

"75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 444x9% inches. in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cin-innati, Ohio, 
Please send me, enclosed $ 


Gentlemen : for the 


sets of manuscript pape: ‘nvelopes, etc., at 


vour price of $1.50 a set. 


developed a humorous facuity which pre- 
viously he had not suspected himself of 
possessing; and with his characteristic gen- 
erosity, he attributed his success as a 
humorist wholly to the influence of his in- 
valid wife. 


PUTTING PUNCH INTO YOUR 
STORY 


(Continued from page 20) 





The fiancée is to be there, or is coming. 
Her mother forbids her to go. Neverthe- 
less—she goes! The resulting powerful con- 
flict was between the girl’s desire for the 
man versus her own modesty, her mother’s 
prohibit on and the active enmity of the 
man’s fiancée. 

Now in reading this account of these 
dramatic inventions they may seem to you 
exaggerated, improbable, melodramatic. 
Not so. Not at all improbable. One of 
them went to the one of the.largest circu- 
lation magazines in the country. The rea- 
son why you doubt their validity, if you do, 
may well be that you shrink from facing 
such violence either in real life or in your 
stories, and, if so, | would suggest your 
cultivating at once a philosophy of greater 
courage and daring, or, to put it as one 
editor did, “You must eat raw meat if you 
wish to do big fiction.” 

3ig effects cannot be produced by little 
people. Character, good or bad, must be 
robust if it would project itself into robust 
narrative. 

We are all of us, truth to tell, in our or- 
dinary lives accustomed to solving prob- 
lems and avoiding troubles; doing so is a 
habit and the habit influences us in our 
plot-making: At the first hint of difficu‘ty 
for our characters automatically we busy 
ourselves with finding a safe way out of 
their predicaments. It shou!d rather be our 
delight to create worse difficulties for our 
characters to surmount. 

Creative literature is the history of per- 
sonal troubles. The happy nation, we are 
told, has no history; let its people remain 
in this plight long enough and they will be 
without a literature ! 

Here is a plot typical of the timid soul 
who will never succeed at this strenuous 
business of entertaining by writing fiction: 

A wife finds herself serving as a door 
mat and general drudge to her hypochon- 
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driac husband. She tells him that she will 

be one no longer. He decides that she has 

ceased to love him, and permits her to go. 

She has the alternative of losing his “love” 

or of returning to be his door mat. She re- 

turns to be his door mat. 

The author who devised this sorry tale 
defended it by saying, first, that it “is true 
to life, it happened,” and, second, that it is 
an inspiring picture of self-sacrifice. Both 
defenses, in any serious view of the mat- 
ter, are utter nonsense. Such things hap- 
pen, to be sure, but so do measles, expense 
sheets, and dentists. As for the sacrifice— 
true, but it is a weak and stupid one and 
none but weak and stupid people would 
care to hear about it. 

Let me counsel you, then, to be bold in 
your inventions. The stories which prob- 
ably give you the greatest pleasure to read 
are those in which the actors endure the 
greatest distress and anguish. And don’t 
imagine that other writers can think up 
bigger dramatic scenes merely because their 
own lives are chuck full of thrilling epi- 
sodes and adventures and yours isn’t. I 
don’t think so. More of those dramatically 


thrilling situations were deliberately piled 
up in a cunning conspiracy on your emo- 


tions than you will believe. If you would 
be wise, if you would succeed and know 
the really great rewards, go and do likewise. 

Courage! Daring has its rewards in 
literature as well as elsewhere. 





EIGHT THOUSAND LINES 
(Continued from page 16) 

lf friendship’s zeal disease could heal 

You’d get well very quick: 

\nd who the deuce turned the germs loose 

That made your fine self sick? 

My favorite verse is one with two lines 
of eight syllables and two of six syllables. 
The highest price I ever got for one verse 
was from the Keating Company, Phitadel- 
phia, which paid me two dollars and a half 
for four lines—ten cents a word. The 
cheapest verse I ever sold was bought by 
the Whitney Company, Worcester, for forty 
cents—two cents a word. Postcard writing 
is exact and demands a talent for assem- 
bling good verse. I have been trying to 
Write acceptable verse for a certain firm 
for over a year without making a sal», al- 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — A customer 
writes: ‘“‘Because of the satisfying excellency of 
your work I shall continue to send you my manu- 
scripts.”” Another said: “ 
pleased with work of this kind.” 
words with editorial revision. One carbon copy. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
533 First National Bank Bldg. 


have never ‘been so 
75c a thousand 


Chicago, Illinois 











% 
SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 

LEE ICE 


P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 








Remember! 
Top-Notch Typing Talks! 
“When I typewrite— 
I type right.” 
Two carbons—Lowest rates. 
H. GROTE, 1186 Boston Road, New York City 








+ 
MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION AND GENERAL 
TYPING DONE 
Accurately and at reasonable rates. Write: 
J. E. SHOWALTER 
Snowville, Va. 
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One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who 1s actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 

SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 

$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND ZsUamaLsst 
(Established 1916 


1836 Champa Street —_—_ Colo. 
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Song Writers! 





Make yoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 
clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover‘ 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 
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though the editor has encouraged me. The 
demand for exceptional verse is large, and 
it will bring good prices if marketed wisely. 
There are a good many firms making greet- 
ing cards, and numerous occasions when 
they can be used—which means if you can 
write ’em right you can sell ’em right. | 
use a dictionary of quotations, a dictionary 
of rhymes, and a Roget’s Thesaurus. 

If you haven’t sold a verse yet at two 
dollars, remember my eight thousand lines. 





A HINT 
sy IpA M. THomMas 
I’ve had acceptances gatore, 
Rejections, not a few, 
But there’s one thing I do not get: 
Checks, when they’re due! 


Do editors think I live on air 
And promises? Strange men! 

I have to have a little bread 
And butter now and then. 





THE EDITORIAL TRAIL 
(Continued from page 23) 
with following comments and results. “Too 
sorrowful.”—“Interesting, but think it falls 
down at end. If you care to revise—” (I 
didn’t just then)—Rejection slip. “Editor 
liked it personally, but readers not so sure.” 
—‘Read carefully: not available.”—Rejec- 
tion slip. Another rejection slip. And still 
a third.—Returned with no enclosure at all. 
—“All very much interested, but cannot 
break editorial rule regarding type.”—Re- 
jection slip—Booked up for two years 
with Christmas stories.”—Sold to the first 
magazine, who rejected it year ago as “too 
sorrowful.” After publication, editor very 
kindly sends me letter from reader who 
knows locale in whith story placed, enthu- 
siastic about the “accurate atmosphere” and 
so forth... . 
* aa * 

These are just six cases out of many 
that could be cited; I fancy most active 
writers could match them with others. But 
they may serve as encouragement to the 
struggling who have persistence, and still 
more for those who have stopped short and 
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decorated their shelves with manuscripts 
that will remain homeless just as long as 
they are left there. 

One word of warning should be given. 
Let no one contemptuously disregard the 
criticisms of editors because of such hap- 
penings as these. A busy editor who takes 
time to write a personal letter of criticism 
is a friend. Every such criticism is of 
utmost value; it should be carefully consid- 
ered, and the story weighed in the balance. 
But the opinion of one editor is, after all, 
one man’s opinion, and not infallible. Unless 
it seems absolutely vital, I prefer the opin- 
ions of several before allowing any of my 
brain-children to be operated on. Experience 
seems to confirm the wisdom of this. 





TECHNIQUE OF VERSE WRITING 
(Continued from page 15) 


is wise and knows just when to leave his 
characters. Never does a line too much 
bring the reader to the verge of boredom. 


TU QUOQUE. 
An Idyll in the Conservatory. 


NELLIE, 
If | were you, when ladies at the play, sir, 
Beckon and nod a melodrama through, 
1 would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you! 
FRANK 
If I were you, when persons I affected 
Wait for three hours to take me down. to 
Kew, 
I would, at least, pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
li | were you, when ladies are so lavish, 
Sir, as to keep me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss 
M’Tavish, 
If I were you! 
FRANK 
If | were you, who vow you cannot suffer 
Whiff of the best, the mildest “honey-dew,” 
1 would not dance with smoke-consuming 
Puffer, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE, 
I would not, sir, be bitter, 
“Cynical Review” ;— 


If | were you, 
Even to write the 
FRANK. 

No, I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 

If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
Really!’ You would? Why, Frank, you’re 
quite delightful,— 
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WRITERS 
Manuscripts ores typed to comply with editorial 
requirements. We use bond paper nm | make all minor 
corrections, furnish one carbon copy free, and pay 
return postage. Terms, $1.00 a thousand words. 
Prompt service—satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Waynesburg, Authors’ Typist Pennsylvania 
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pared for publication at low rates. Prompt 
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The Information you want 


And -~ WHEN you want it! 


Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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If You Make It a 
Mystery Story — 


if you plan to enter one of the many magazine story 
contests with a mystery or a detective story, first 


study carefully- 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer. She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring, 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 

The volume is bound in a_ substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 


on the technique of writing. 
| 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells. 








Hot as Othello, and as black of hue; 
Borrow my fan. I would not look so fright- 
ful, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
“It is the cause.” [ mean your chaperon is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 
/ shall retire. I’d spare that poor Adonis, 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
Go if you will. At once! And by express, 
sir! 
Where shall it be? To China—or Peru? 
Go. I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 
FRANK. 
No,—I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do— 
Ah, you are strong,—I would not then be 
cruel 
If I were you! 
NELLIE. 
One does not like to have 
doubted,— 


one’s feelings 
FRANK. 


One does not like one’s 
strue,— 


friends to miscon- 


NELLIE. 
If I confess that I a wee bit pouted ?— 


FRANK. 
I should admit that I was piqué, too. 
NELLIE. 
Ask me to dance. I’d say no more about it. 
If I were you! i 
(Waltz-Excunt.) 


Others of Dobson’s poems manifest the 
same sure touch, the same attractive wit. 
In “A Garden Idyll,” the two characters are 
a lady and a poet who is visiting in her 

She tel!s the poet that she 
wa'king around the garden 
looking at the trees and flowers, and com- 


country home. 
observed him 
ments on his soulful expression. What 
magnificent poem was being evolved in his 
mind? She wants to know so that she can 
thereafter think of it as having been com- 
posed in her garden. Just what was he 
thinking about? He explains: The ripen- 
ing peaches reminded him of an occasion in 
his boyhood when he had stolen the gard- 
ner’s peaches, and had been caned for it by 
his father. That is the wonderful idea 
back of his soulful eye! 

“The Love Letter” is perhaps almost too 
cynical for society verse. Between the in- 
passioned phrases of the letter begging for 
the hand of an heiress are parentheses re 
vealing the actual thought of the writer. 
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showing him to be a penniless, scoundretly 
is = 7 st marry wealth or go SONG WRITERS! 
adventurer who mus marry wash 5 I will publish the best song without cost to the 


to jail for debt. “The Mysoginist” tel's the author, the music being by our composer, 4 melodies, 
; - Arranged, Typewritten, suitable for publishers, for 


story of a youthful woman-hater who $3.00. Full piano part for contest. Guaranteed work 
4 1 the ~ nd won many di ciple . or cash refunded in full, Contest closes Dec. 31, 1924. 
scores [ —* ; any CIscipies. INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

When the young man later fell in love and Brookside, Salem, Indiana 
married, his disciples appropriately ciung 4 
to the doctrine and heaped infamy upon the MANUSCRIPTS 























man. One collection is built up around the Short stories, novels, poems and photoplays typed to 
press, : : i f cmt comply with publishers’ requirements. Ten years 
imaginary doings of a number of little experience at your disposal. Terms most unusually 
' ei Bs . ws 5 ‘ low, when class of work is considered. Sample, terms, 
} figures in Sevres china, at one time fash- etc., on request. 
S, Sir, S04. ee en sah : EVIE O. ALDRIDGE 
ionable mantel ornaments, but relegated, Authors’ Typist 
when Dobson found them, to the obscurity Box 42, Buntyn Branch, Memphis, Tenn. | 
of a store-room. Many go back to the age a _ 
of gallantry for their material. Always the THE GREETING CARD WRITER'S 
ee? te a oe iy “BLUE BOOK 
witty idea is there, and always it is clothed “Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
. Be ae > is s3eate werce Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, et 
in the same light, deticate verse. in market: -list that is mead a then ord ps ate xa fully euncteted. 
Dobson is a craftsman with perfect com- petly ed eyes “es papery — casi satis 
a s . postpaid. 2e¢ stam rings interesti ire b 
lings mand of his too!s. He can make words do ROBERT N. & B. J. STANNARD 








diffi- 306 Adelphi St. Brooklyn, N, Y. 
“ 


what he wants them to do, however 

cult the task imposed. His touch is deft 

and sure, so that his airy structure of deli- | WRITERS: Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed 
: , : - 2 : for publication by college graduate of some literary 

cate verse and involved rhyme is like a experience. Special attention given to revision and 
d correction of manuscripts for inexperienced writers. 


silver filigree. That the figures deco rating Low rates. Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms, samples, 
etc., on request. 


it are not gods or heroes detracts no jot 
; te: : ‘ : MARIAN J. HOWSER, Author’s Agent, 
irom the supreme artistry with which they em, Shae 


re designed. It is an exploded doctrine, 
te punctured by Whistler among others, that 


art cannot be great untess it deals with the 
pe serious or the sublime. The writer with a The Plot of 
t the HP talent for light verse of high quality would 
- wit. HJ be doubly wasting his time were he to pass The Short Story 


's are @ it in writing ponderous second-rate odes. 
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By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 








her I am not trying, as might be suspected, 
t she JJ to turn this article into an essay in literary The Plot of The Short Story is different 
irden @@ criticism, but merely to write an emphatic - | from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
com- #% advertisement of a school in verse tech- lished. It is a volume that every writer 
gh co ‘ Z 7 verse icc should possess, for it throws new light on 
What #@ nique. Reading cannot make you entirely the subject well worth the thought and 
n his fa man of the world; reading Dobson can se ype every one interested in this phase 
bs 1 . a certs ° of writing. 
> call do a good deal in that direction. If you ? Prj 1.50 
com have any desire to write the verse of polite rice, $1. 
s he 9 society, devote your time to studying Dob- sae ee eee Se eee 
Ipen- son, “Would that all study were as pleas- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


yn in ant ! THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


it bv _ Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
cP INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL order or currency). Piease send me, pageld be by 
idea return mail, a copy of THE PLOT 
WRITING SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
(Continued from page 18) 

There is another notable feature about 
note-naking that is worthy of considera- 
tion; namely, the different kind of concen- 
tration demanded in the writing of note» 
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SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
If you want them correctly typed. Neat 
work and prompt attention. Plain copying, 
including minor corrections, one carbon 


copy, 30c per 1000 words. 
SALEM TYPING BUREAU 
ane W. Warmouth 





Salem, Til. s 
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AUTHORS: Manuscripts, poetry, plain 
copying typed with carbon copy. Re- 
vising with or without typing. Write 
for terms. Work guaranteed. 

MISS MADORA BARKER 


1020 McGee, Room 402, Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$25 CASH PRIZE 


For the best short story submitted to me for criti- 
cism by July 31st. Second and third prizes also. 
No stories tied up. Real professionals barred. For 
particulars address: 


H. B. DAVENPORT 
Box 1192, Dept. D St. Louis, Mo. 


DO YOU ENJOY WRITING? 


If you love to write, irrespective of compensation, 
you should get acquainted with Amateur Journalism, 
“The Prince of Hobbies.” Full details and papers 
issued by members of the National Amateur Press 
Association sent free by addressing the President, 


HAZEL PRATT ADAMS 
50 Washington Ave. Plainfield, N. J. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


[he supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 

drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”— 
.ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. © writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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on the one hand and the writing of the nar- 
rative on the other. I can—and have— 
written my notes on all sorts of occasions— 
on railway journeys, aboard steamer, while 
waiting in ante-rooms for people bigger 
than myself. I can write notes where | 
have but a fragment of time. But not so 
with my narrative. I- get finicky and 
fidgety the moment that I have to get down 
to the work of writing narrative. Any- 
thing less than an hour would be worthless 
to me. I must have my typewriter placed 
on its table, straight and stiff—so. I com- 
mand that no unnecessary noise be made 
for the rest of my working day. I sit down 
with a sinking of the heart at the task be- 
fore me and it is perhaps nearly an hour 
before I write my first sentence in the day’s 
work. When I rise after each day’s work 
from my typewriter, I feel that everything 
is going wrong and what I have written is 
rotten. 

And the strange thing about it all is, that 
the rottener I think I have written usually 
turns out to be the best work I have done! 





TIMELINESS 
By Rusy LiLoyp 
He tried to be a drummer first, 
In boots and coat fur-lined— 
He button-holed a customer, 
Left slush and ice behind. 
He talked of flannels, light-weight serge, 
Of pumps and si!ken hose, 
Of new spring hats, the while he rubbed 
His hands and almost froze. 
But though he worked with might and main 
He couldn’t sell a thing. 
It’s hard in winter’s chill to sell 
Men’s fancy suits for Spring! 


He tried to be a writer then 
But when the balmy air 

Brought fragrance of the new-plowed earth 
And blossoms everywhere, 

He had to think of frozen ground, 
Of snow, of holly wreath, 

To conjure up, beneath the trees, 
Fierce winds and chattering teeth. 
’T was harder still—he fled the ranks, 

He saw he could but fail, 
When he perforce in early Spring 
Must write that Christmas tale! 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper ceqrengnad: 
ence a Promising 

Lesson 2, What News = 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7, How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8. General Instructions. 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades. 


Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 











Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them, This is known as syn- 
dication,”” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
Th is is not a book merely about 
synd licating, but about how to do it. 

“The Writer's Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 

iort Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 
It will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 
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is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writef’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---FREE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN aor WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a yee limited 
period of 30 days, the cage amazing offer: 

For the regular price of e Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by Baden the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if u desire: Or— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im- 
ortant books for writers—“How to Syndicate ag oe gl y Felix 

Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book, 4 Harry V. 
Martin.’ Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 


“B” COUPON. 








*B’? COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. Twelfth St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money — if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course, 
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Remington Portable 


Typing your own scenarios saves money — of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more nat- 
urally, Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts — and so 
is re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is 
an inspiring helper—because it makes writing easier. 


The Remington is truly the “feature” portable typewriter, 
with the four-row, standard keyboard —just like the big 
machines. Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The 
leading portable typewriter—in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 
Sold by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches every- 
where. Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘* For You——-For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 








Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





